






only three 
stakes 
winners 

in *76? 

There should have been four, but Kudara, already a stakes winner 
of nearly $200,000 just missed in the Regret Handicap. Talc, Jamming 
and 2-year-old Just Talk were victorious in the Terrapin Handicap, the 
Motor City Handicap and the Playpen Stakes respectively. And 1976 
isn’t over yet... not by a long shot. 

Rock Talk’s average per runner is a phenomenal $26,307, clear 
testimony to the potency of this multiple stakes winning son of 
•Rasper il. 

Rock Talk stands for a live foal fee of $3,500. 



1964, ‘Rasper ii—Flowing Flowing, by 






inquiries to: MERRYLAND 
'AIS 09 t 9 ^ifl^;SAH. ON^iL 


/ ROAD SEA / WHAT A ROGUE 



The $25,000-added Timonium Handicap 
defeating Stevie’s Joy, King of Fools, Oxford Flight, etc. 

LAPLANDER is one of many outstanding winners by 

ASSEMBLYMAN 

b., Menow—Libba 

Property of Anderson Fowler $1,000 Live Foal 

Also standing: THE GROUSH 
gr., Damascus—Penny Bryn 
Property of Pen-Y-Bryn Farm Private Contract 


In addition to quality stallions, Buckingham Farm is known as one of 
Maryland’s finest facilities for boarding, breaking, layups and yearlings. 

BUCKINGHAM FARM 

MR. AX'D MRS. E. EDWARD IIOUGIITOX CIIESTERTOWX, MAR^XAXD 21620 

(301) 778-2235 
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MILE IN 1:33 . . . 
IVs mile in 1:45^75 

A new world record . . . under top weight! 



Tentam was a brilliant racehorse (11 wins, 
$ 454 , 109 ) and promises to be the same kind of sire. 
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King Emperor 


Bold Ruler—Irish Jay, by Double Jay 



A BOLD RULER THAT WON ALMOST $500,000; 

SIRE OF STAKES HORSES IN BOTH OF HIS CROPS TO RACE 

Stakes winner of 13 races and $453,918, including Pimlico-Laurel Futurity, Cowdin S., 
Sanford S. (ETR), Stuyvesant H., Royal Poinciana H., etc. 

Among the best of his age: 124 lbs.. Experimental H.; 130 lbs.. Daily Racing FormH. 
Brother to Champion Queen Empress, 15 wins, $431,428. 

King Emperor stood his first season in the United States in 1976 after entering stud in 
Europe where he is represented by stakes-class runners. 



Property of a Syndicate 
1977 Fee: $10,000 Live Foal 


oodstock Farm 


MRS. RICHARD C. duPONT 


CHESAPEAKE CITY, MARYLAND 


(301) 885-5214 or 885-5163 


KING EMPEROR / KING’S BISHOP / T.V. COMMERCIAL 
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TIMONIUM FALL 
YEARLING SALE 

SALES PAVILION, TIMONIUM, MD. • OCTOBER 1, 1976 • 7:30 P.M 



MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION. INC., P.O. BOX 4, TIMONIUM, MD. 21093 (301) 252-2100 
FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, INC., P.O. BOX 36. 40 ELMONT ROAD, ELMONT, N.Y. 11003 (516) 328-1800 






Wopthingion Farms 


Sales Agent • Sales Preparation 
Leg Ups • Lay Ups 
Yearlings Broken •Horses Boarded 


-WorthingLon 

■ Ml^lliS J- W. Y. Martin, Jr., Owner 
Ronnie Simmons, Manager 
Glyndon, Maryland (301) 833-1167 or 833-4104 
Gun Song / Land of Rhythm / Lord Gaylord / Pukka Gent 


















The BIcxkI of Champions 

World’s Leading Breeder—1966-1975 
102 Stakes Winners 
$15,719,249 Money Won 


Broodmare Reduction/Partnership Liquidation 
96 Mares (70 in foai to Leading Stallions) 
November 15 (Monday)—Keeneland 



P.O. Box 996. Lexintton. Ky. 40501. Phone (606) 299-5271 
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Now Syndicating 

ROBIN’S BUG 

Stakes winner of $231,009 

moves to Venturi Knoli Farm for 1977. 


Maryland-bred Horse of the year. 

Robin's Bug, multiple stakes winner of 
$231,009, was the Maryland-bred Horse of 
the Year in 1970. 

That season, he won five major stakes at 
five different tracks, all at 1 Vie miles or more, 
all under top-weight or co-top-weight, and by 
an average margin of nearly six lengths. 

As an indication of his versatility, Robin’s 
Bug also took seven races at six furlongs or 
less, and he set a record in the $30,000- 
added, IVa-mile Fairmount Derby. 

Quick, courageous, and sound, he won 18 
races, placed in 17 more, scored seven 
added-money victories and was on the board 
in eight other stakes. 

Robin's Bug entered stud in 1973. His first 
crop are two year olds in 1976. Robin’s Bug 
has had a full book in 1974, 1975, and 1976. 


He’s by Martins Rullah out of Candy House, 
this the immediate family of Bay Phantom and 
fleet 1974 juvenile stakes winner Fair Wind. 

1977 Fee: $1,500 Live Foal. Property of a 
Syndicate. 

Limited Shares available — call or write 
for brochure. $3,500 per share. 


VENTURI KNOLL FARM 

BRUCE S. BOONE. OWNER 
4051 SALEM BOTTOM RD. 

WINFIELD. MARYLAND 
(301) 781-6478 875-4022 




Finally, a 

COMBINED CONDITION BOOK 

On or about November 1 a new service will be available to 
trainers and owners of Thoroughbreds competing in the 
Middle Atlantic area. 

We will be offering on that date one condition book in which 
races for tracks currently operating in Maryland, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New Jersey, New York and West Virginia (Charles 
Town only) will be listed. Races will be grouped according 
to age and class so that you will be able to determine 
almost at a glance where conditions best suit your horses 
on any particular day. The tracks’ telephone numbers, 
names of racing secretaries and other pertinent data (such 
as stakes closings) will be listed. 

Called the COMBINED CONDITION BOOK, this volume 
will be regularly supplemented as new condition books are 
printed throughout the year. Because additional pages 
must be added several times each month, COMBINED 
CONDITION BOOK will be a loose leaf volume (orange 
vinyl with blue lettering) of approximately 200 to 300 
pages. 

Charter members to this service are being offered a re¬ 
duced introductory six-month subscription price of $100, 
plus $5 for the permanent loose leaf binder. After 
November 1, the regular fee of $150 for six months (or 
$275 for a full year) will prevail. Charter members will have 
the option to renew their subscriptions at the initial $100 
reduced rate. 

COMBINED CONDITION BOOK is being compiled and 
published by horse people who are strikingly aware of the 
problems confronting trainers. No longer will you need to 
carry around six to ten condition books. This one book, 
intelligently categorized, will save you hours of work — 
and it is, of course, entirely tax deductible, being a 100 per 
cent business expense. 






Because we are trying something entirely new, 
decided to limit our initial press run to 100 copies. Should 
response exceed this conservative estimate, we will have 
to place the late orders on our waiting list. 

Mere’s What Officials 

and Horsemen Are Saying About 

COMBINED CONDITION BOOK 

Chick Lang, Pimlico’s general manager “This is a 
brilliant idea and long overdue. Every morning I see train¬ 
ers at Pimlico struggling through a half-dozen condition 
books. This will save them time and anguish. It’s got to be 
good for the industry.” 

Tommy Field, trainer of the brilliant 2-year-old stakes- 
winning filly Debby’s Turn — “Sign me up. It sounds great. 

Why you ought to see how I struggle with condition books. 

In my car I’ve got condition books on the front seat, on the 
back seat and in the glove compartment.” 

Larry Abbundi, racing secretary at Bowie and Pimlico — 

“It should help the horsemen. You’ve got my support.” 

Charles Cushman, trainer—“Why didn’t somebody think 
of this years ago? Put me down as a subscriber. I can’t wait 
for the first issue.” 

J. W. Boniface, trainer—“It would be perfect for me. Just 
what I need.” 

Order forms available at all race tracks mentioned in this 
advertisement. Check with your racing secretary or in your 
HBPA office. Or order direct by writing to COMBINED 
CONDITION BOOK, Garrison, Maryland 21055, or tele¬ 
phone collect to 301-363-1481. • Binna Carter, editor • 
Snowden Carter and Robert P. Seward, publisherj^^^^l^ 



sporting Calendar 


Maryland Tracks _ 

Bowie — Sept. 10 to Oct. 21. 
Laurel — Oct. 22 to Dec. 31. 


Maryland Stabling Sched ule 


Track 

Dates 

Stalls 

Available 

Bowie 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31 

800 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

700 

Laurel 

Sept. 1-Oct. 15 

700 


Oct. 16-Dec. 31 

800 

Pimlico 

Sept. 1-Sept. 30 

Closed 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

400 


Dec. 1-Dec. 31 

700 

Timonium 

Sept. 1-Nov. 30 

300 


Dec. 1-Dec. 31 

Closed 


Out-of-State Tracks 


Atlantic City — June 12 to Oct. 2. 

Bay Meadows — Sept. 7 to Dec. 21. 
Belmont Park — Aug. 30 to Oct. 23. 
Calder — May 15 to Nov. 6. 

Charles Town — March 15 to Dec. 4. 
Keeneland — Oct. 9 to Oct. 30. 
Keystone — June 11 to Dec. 31. 
Monmouth Park — June 11 to Nov. 13. 
Penn National — April 28 to Nov. 28. 
Suffolk Downs — Sept. 20 to Dec. 19. 


Out-of-State Auctions 


Ocala Breeders' Sales Co. Autumn Mixed Sale, 
Ocala, Fla. Oct. 8, 9 and 10. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age Sale, Bel¬ 
mont Park, Elmont, N. Y. Oct. 11 and 12. 
Florida Breeders' Sales Co. Fall Mixed Sale, Ocala, 
Fla. Oct. 11-13. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Yearling Sale, Lexington, Ky. 
Oct. 14-15. 


Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age Sale, Bel¬ 
mont Park, Elmont, N. Y. Oct. 18-19. 

C.T.B.A. Mixed Sale, Hollywood Park, In¬ 
glewood, Cal. Nov. 8 and 9. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Selected Broodmares and Wean¬ 
lings Sale, Lexington, Ky. Nov. 13. 

Kentucky Breeders Sales Co. Mixed Sale, 
Lexington, Ky. Nov. 14. 

Keeneland Breeding Stock Sale, Lexington, Ky. 
Nov. 15-18. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Mixed Sale, Lexington, Ky. 
Nov. 19. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age Sale, Bel¬ 
mont Park, Elmont, N. Y. Nov. 22 and 23. 


Maryland Auctions _ 

Maryland Blood Horse, Inc. Fall Mixed Sale, 
Dickey Farm, Sykesville. 442-2226, 774-7903 or 
489-9865. Sept. 28. 

Fall Yearling Sale, Fasig-Tipton Co., Sales Pavil¬ 
ion, Timonium. Information: (301) 252-2100. 
Oct. 1. 

The Eyler Stables Horse Sales, Thurmont. 271- 
7426 or 271-7411. Oct. 1, Nov. 5, and Dec. 3. 

Maryland Fall Mixed Sale, Fasig-Tipton Co., Sales 
Pavilion, Timonium. Information: (301) 252- 
2100. Oct. 27, 28 and 29. 


Maryland Agricultural Fair 
& Show Schedule for 1976. _ 

Calvert County Fair, Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 

Eastern National Livestock Show, Oct. 27-Nov. 1. 


Hunt Race Meetings _ 

Rolling Rock, Ligonier, Pa. Oct. 6 and 9. 
Virginia Fall, Middleburg, Va. Oct. 16. 
Monmouth, Red Bank, N. J. Oct.23. 

Genessee Valley, Geneseo, N. Y. Oct. 23. 
Essex, Far Hills, N. J. Oct. 30. 

Pennsylvania Hunt Cup, Unionville, Pa. Nov. 6. 
Montpelier, Montpelier Station, Va. Nov. 13. 
Colonial Cup, Camden, S. C. Nov. 27. 
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Shows^ Trials^ Combined Training 

St. John's Horse Show, Green Spring Hounds, 
Glyndon. 252-4549. Oct. 2. 

St. George's Horse Show, Prettyboy Hunt Club 
Grounds, Hampstead. 374-9474. Oct. 2. 

My Lady's Manor Driving Meet, St. James Church 
Show Grounds, Monkton. 557-7163. Oct. 2. 

MENDELSSOHN CLUB HORSE SHOW, Lud¬ 
wig's Corner, Pa. (215) 692-4705. Oct. 2 and 3. 

Mt. Carmel Hounds Horse and Pony Show, Tan- 
jay Farm, Parkton. 472-4173 or 472-2165. Oct. 
3. 

Goshen Hunt Hunter Trials, Brighton Farm, 
Brookeville. Oct. 3. 

Catonsville Horse and Pony 4-H Play Day, Misty 
Manor Farms, Howard Co. 465-9244. Oct. 3. 

WASHINGTON BRIDLE TRAILS ASSOCIA¬ 
TION, Meadowbrook Stables, Chevy Chase. 
869-3908 or 428-8637. Oct. 3, 10. 

Tranquillity Manor Farms Fall Schooling Shows, 
Monkton. 666-2518 or 667-4448. Oct. 3, 31 and 
Nov. 28. 

Paradise Farm Horse and Pony Show, Timonium. 
592-8374 (evenings). Oct. 10. 

Prettyboy Hunt Club Fall Show, Hampstead. 
374-9474 or 876-2678. Oct. 10. 

Bright Leaf Farm Jr/Sr Equitation/Hunter Show, 
Upper Marlboro. 627-5655. Oct. 10. 

League of Md. Horsemen Fall Horse and Pony 
Show, Columbia Horse Center, Columbia. 
661-8168 or 994-2212. Oct. 10. 

WORLD SERIES PONY AND JR. HORSE 
SHOW, Frying Pan Park, Herndon, Va. (703) 
347-3404 or 347-2675. Oct. 10 and Oct. 17. 

Pennsylvania National Horse Show, Harrisburg, 
Pa. (717) 233-1335. Oct. 15-23. 

Green Spring Horse and Pony Show, Green 
Spring Hounds, Glyndon. 833-2142 or 833- 
8543. Oct. 16. 

Maryland Competitive 50-Mile Trail Ride 
(ECTRA), Anne Sturm, Secretary, Box 341, 
Barnesville, Md. 20703. Oct. 16-17. 


Elkridge-Harford Hunter Trials, Sidney Watters' 
Farm, Monkton. 557-7723. Oct. 17. 

The Potomac Hunt Hunter Trial, The Kennels, 
Potomac. 869-6277. Oct. 17. 

Black Rock YMCA Open Horse and Pony Show, 
Butler. 771-4244. Oct. 17. 

Graden Schooling Shows, Davidsonville. 798- 
4211. Oct. 17. 

Marshwood Farms Shows (also Breeding classes 
recognized by MHSA), Spencerville, 421-9203. 
Oct. 17. 

Green Spring Hounds Pony Club Show, Green 
Spring Hounds Hunt Club, Mantua Mill Rd., 
Glyndon. 771-4607 or 329-6279. Oct. 23. 
Oakdale Driving Meet, Oakdale Farm, Daisy. 

340-1120. 12 Noon. Oct. 24. 

Oakview Stable Jr./Sr. Hunter/Pleasure Show 
Series, Davidsonville. 798-1635 or 261-4626. 
Oct. 24 and Nov. 14. 

WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL HORSE 
SHOW, The Capital Centre Sports Arena, 
handover. (202) 298-7607. Oct. 24-31. 
Hereford PTSA Horse and Pony Show, Black 
Rock YMCA, Butler. 472-2494. Oct. 30. 

Green Spring Junior Hunter Trials, Jackson's 
Hole, Upperco. 833-5551. Oct. 31. 

National Horse Show, Madison Square Garden, 
N. Y. (212) 688-4655. Nov. 2-7. 

Shows in capital letters are members of the Maryland Horse Shows 
Association. 

EQUINE 

INSURANCE 

Immediate Coverage 
Every Form, Including 
Loss of Use & Stable Liability 

PAOLI INSURANCE 
AGENCY, INC. 

11 South Valley Road 
Paoli, Pa. 19301 

215-644-9130 

W. C. Buchanan J. W. Duke 
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Letters 
To The Editor 


Restless Native Overlooked? 

Sir: 

I thoroughly agree with your editorial in 
the August issue in which you praise the 
outstanding success of What Luck. 

And did you know that you could not find 
a more perfect comparison to that stallion 
than the outstanding sire Restless Native? 
Winner of only two races before bowing a 
tendon at Saratoga, he has proved an excep¬ 
tional sire. To substantiate my claim and 
your editorial, I am running last month's ad 
in this issue of your magazine. 

I feel that too many Marylanders have 
been overlooking this royally bred stallion. 

Sincerely, 
Harold H. Ferguson 
Sagamore Farm 
Glyndon, Md. 


Linda Baron Fund 

Sir: 

I would like to express my appreciation to 
you for publishing my letter in the June issue 
of The Maryland Horse regarding the 
Linda Baron Trust Fund. I have delayed writ¬ 
ing to you until I could let you know some¬ 
thing about Linda's progress. 

Over the past months it was "touch and 
go"; however, at the present time Linda is 
making good progress at the Fred Hutchin¬ 
son Cancer Research Center in Seattle. We 
are all looking toward the day when she will 
be discharged and completely cured. 

I also express my appreciation to all who 
have donated to the fund. Your readers have 


been most generous and we are still hopeful 
of reaching our goal. 

Sincerely, 
Leo J. Lehman 
Assistant Principal 
Parkville Senior High School 
Baltimore, Md. 


Arnold Kirkpatrick Joins AHC 

Arnold Kirkpatrick, former president and 
publisher of The Thoroughbred Record, has 
resigned those positions to accept an 
appointment as executive secretary to the 
American Horse Council's Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Racing. Kirkpatrick will also serve 
as director of research for the AHC when he 
moves to Washington next month. 

A graduate of Tulane University, Kirk¬ 
patrick, 35, is a native of Lexington, Ky., and 
had been employed by the Record since 1965. 
In announcing the appointment of Kirk¬ 
patrick, R. Richards Rolapp, the AHC's 
executive vice president, said: 

"His primary responsibility at the Council 
will be to oversee the daily operations of the 
racing committee, which has already made 
substantial contributions to the industry 
through its guidance in preparation of legis¬ 
lation to ban interstate off-track wagering 
and its efforts to increase television coverage 
of racing events. In order for the committee 
to function more effectively, and in order for 
it to expand in scope, it was determined that 
a full-time executive secretary is needed. 

"As director of research, Kirkpatrick will 
be charged with obtaining statistical data 
currently available on the equine industry 
and consolidating that into an overall statis¬ 
tical reference work until a definitive study of 
the industry can be funded and completed. 
Additionally, he will be responsible for the 
formation of an equine reference service to 
function as an information center for legis¬ 
lators, the industry and the media." 

Kirkpatrick has served as charter president 
of American Horse Publications, secretary- 
treasurer of The Thoroughbred Club of 
America, is a- member of the Board of 
Directors of the Lexington Philharmonic 
Society, and is a member of several civic and 
industry organizations. 
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Confidentially Speaking hy Nancy Boyce 



With his race record, Dudley thought he'd try another sport. 
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Baseball, Beer 
And Race Horses 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


Jerry Hoffberger got into racing as the 
owner of Baltimore Raceway and Bel Air. 
Upon liquidating those two tracks (both 
ceased to operate in the early 1960s), he 
decided to try the other end of the sport, 
purchasing a couple of jumpers through 
Mikey Smithwick. 

The 57-year-old baseball and beer com¬ 
pany executive has come along only slowly 
in the horse business, despite almost instan¬ 
taneous luck with one of his first steeple¬ 
chasers, the stakes winning gelding Irish 
Hammer. 

It wasn't, for example, until last month at 
Timonium that Mr. Hoffberger won his first 
stake on the flat. 

That victory in the $20,000 Loch Raven 
Stakes was doubly sweet in that he bred as 
well as owns Piute. The 3-year-old gelding 
was gaining his sixth win in 10 starts, the 
$14,105 he earned in the mile and a sixteenth 
race pushing his lifetime bankroll to $32,408. 

Adding even more interest to Piute's 
accomplishment is the fact that he is the first 
foal produced by Hoffberger's broodmare 
Jerali. The second foal is the Nearctic 
2-year-old Smooth As Satin who has already 
won twice (from five starts) and looks like a 
stakes contender. 

The half-brothers are trained by 
Smithwick and constitute Hoffberger's 
entire racing stable. Next year he'll add 
Jerali's 1975 foal (a colt by Impressive) to 
Mikey's stable, and the following year there 
will be a filly by Quadrangle. 

But it's really 1979 that Jerry is waiting for. 
That's when Jerali's foal by Northern Dancer 
($35,000 stud fee) is expected to upstage 
everything Jerali previously produced to the 
cover of cheaper stallions. 

"Yes," said Hoffberger, "it's the Northern 
Dancer foal that Jerali's carrying right now 
that has us so excited. You figure that if the 
mare can come up with a stakes winner by 


Umbrella Fella, she ought to have something 
really special when it's sired by Northern 
Dancer." 

There is, of course, no certainty in 
anything pertaining to race horses, but, from 
a pedigree standpoint, any foal by Northern 
Dancer out of Jerali will be worth a bundle of 
money. 

Money, it's nice to say, has never really 
been much of a problem to Jerry. He is 
chairman of the board and president of 
Carling-National Breweries. He is also 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Fairchild Industries, and gets most of his 
publicity from being chairman of the board 
for the Baltimore Orioles baseball team. 

Whether his horses make or lose money, 
his lifestyle will be unaffected. 

But this fact in no way diminishes the en¬ 
thusiasm Jerry and Alice (whose names 
when properly contracted spell Jerali) feel for 
their horses. Both are licensed owners with 
separate horses, colors and trainers. "The 
only thing we share in our horse operation," 
said Mr. Hoffberger, "is our trailer. When 
Alice wants to use it, she has to ask my per¬ 
mission — which, I might add, is quickly 
given." 

And supporting her parents in their 
equine pursuits is the Hoffbergers' only 
daughter, Carol, who is a graduate of Mor- 
ven Park Equestrian Institute and now works 
professionally as a riding instructor. Carol is 
the third of Mr. and Mrs. Hoffberger's four 
children, the others (all boys) ranging in age 
from 29 to 20. 

The Hoffbergers live with Jerali on a 14- 
acre estate in Riderwood. 

Although small in acreage. Sunset Hill 
Farm is superbly appointed. And when one 
considers the per foot value of real estate in 
the exclusive area of Riderwood-Ruxton, 
then 14 acres looks like 100. Especially does it 
look big when compared to the acreage of the 
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Hoffberger continued 


many homes and rambling lawns of the 
upper middle class families which adjoin it. 

Be that as it may, one is inclined to believe 
that jerali is perhaps the only broodmare in 
America carrying a foal by Northern Dancer 
who is stabled in a residential neighborhood 
on 14 acres of land. 

It was at Saratoga in 1967 that Mr. 
Hoffberger purchased Jerali. She was in the 
Lin-Drake Farm consignment and sold for 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Recalls Jerry: had won my first stake that 
year with Irish Hammer. That was the 
Charles L. Appleton Steeplechase Handicap 
at Belmont Park. We had placed in three 
other stakes, so things were going rather 
well. 

''Because my horses were making a little 
money, I decided to try the yearling sales at 
Saratoga. I looked over the catalogue and 
liked Jerali's pedigree. She was by Olden 
Times out of Satin Queen by *Alibhai. So I 
called up the Smithwicks and asked them to 
look at her for me. Dottie Smithwick was the 
one who examined her. And few people 
have a better eye for a horse than Dottie. 
When Dottie gave me her okay, I decided to 
become a bidder — up to a point." 

The wisdom of that $10,000 investment 
was quickly proven. Winner of her first start 
as a 2-year-oId by nine lengths, Jerali went 
on to earn over $115,000 while placing in 
three stakes. 

But as a 6-year-old propping for Bowie's 
Barbara Fritchie Handicap, Jerali developed 
tendon trouble. 

"I decided right away to breed her" recalls 
Jerry, "but a lot of knowledgeable people 
started telling me that I probably wouldn't 
have much luck that first year in view of the 
fact that she was a dead fit race horse and it 
was already February. 

"So Mike Ford (who owns Umbrella Fella) 
suggested that I send her to his stallion with 
no stud fee involved. That way I'd get her 
started in production without tying up 
money in a big stud fee, the idea being that 
the following year I'd breed her to a good 
horse (Nearctic)." 



Neither Jerry nor Mike would have bet on 
Jerali's first foal being a stakes winner — the 
fourth to be sired by Ford's stallion. (Um¬ 
brella Fella's other sw's are Joys Fella, 
$160,275; Parasol Pete, $111,037, and Caught 
in the Rain, $12,800.) 

Every year after breeding the mare 
Hoffberger has her returned to his Sunset 
Hill Farm. There Jerali shares the broodmare 
barn with Very Close Call, a 5-year-old 
daughter of Better Bee and Golden Beach. 
Purchased as a yearling at Keeneland, Very 
Close Call is a non-winner in three starts. 


Her oldest foal is a yearling filly by Turn to 
Reason. She has at her side a filly by Search 
for Gold and is barren for 1977. 

In charge of the Hoffberger horses is Mary 
Reid whom Jerry describes as being "much 
more than an employee, more even than a 
friend of the family — almost like an adopted 
daughter." Mary is in her last year at 
Goucher and hopes next year to go to a vet¬ 
erinary college. She works for Dr. I. W. Frock 
on an almost daily basis, in addition to han¬ 
dling the Hoffberger horses and attending 
college. "She is," adds Hoffberger, "a 
wonderful girl. In fact we think so much of 
her that we built her her own house near the 
barns." 
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Mary Reid, a Goucher senior who hopes 
to become a veterinarian, is in charge 
of the Hoffberger horses, which include the 
stakes-placed mare Jerali (below), dam 
of Loch Raven Stakes winner Piute. 


Jerry also owns a few mares and foals in 
partnership with Stanley Fetter, but all of 
those horses are quartered either in Ken¬ 
tucky or England. He does not regard those 
partnership Thoroughbreds as potential re¬ 
placements for his own stock. "The horses I 
own with Hy Fetter," he explains, "are more 
for speculation than anything else. In other 
words, they're all for sale all the time. It's just 
a matter of getting the right price." 

Regarding Mrs. Hoffberger's participation 
in racing, Jerry says that his wife has only 
one horse, the 5-year-old gelded steeple¬ 
chaser County Frost. "Alice has her own 
trainer (Vivian Rail) and pays her own bills. 
She also has her own set of racing colors." 


Mr. Hoffberger maintains his own riding 
horse at the Green Spring Kennels, but so far 
he has not been able to get his wife to go 
riding with him. All four of his children are 
capable riders with Carol being the family's 
expert. 

Jerry says that he himself rides two or 
three times a week during the cooler months 
but "very little" in the summer. 

Mikey Smithwick has been Hoffberger's 
trainer from the outset. About Smithwick, 
Jerry says: "Mikey is one of the best makers 
of horses I've ever seen. He understands 
horse psychology. He appreciates the prob¬ 
lems horses have, especially boredom. Why 
the day that Flute won the stake at 
Timonium Mikey took him out that morning 
and rode him around the farm himself. He 
even popped Flute over a couple of small 
logs. How many trainers jump a 3-year-old 
on the morning of a stake race? But things 
like that pay off. Mikey keeps his horses in¬ 
terested and relaxed." □ 
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Turn Capp Turns Out 
Well For Goldsmiths 

By Snowden Carter 


Four years ago Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver 
Goldsmith's Leematt won the $50,000 Carter 
Handicap in New York. Before being retired, 
the gray Maryland-bred sprinter put to¬ 
gether a bankroll of $212,895. 

But because they owned both his sire 
(Turn to Reason) and dam (Sun Rondeau), 
the Goldsmiths decided not to add Leematt 
to the stallion roster at their Longwood Farm 
in Howard county. Instead, they sold the 
horse to Pennsylvania breeding interests. 

With their big horse gone, Oliver and Jean 
Goldsmith turned their attention to their 
other Thoroughbreds, looking and waiting 
for their next stakes winner. It turned out to 
be a four-year wait. And, quite surprisingly, 
that new stakes winner came finally not from 
the main mile track division of their stable, 
but from the Charles Town division trained 
by Bobby Hilton. 

It was the 4-year-old filly Turn Capp who 
got the Goldsmiths back into the stakes win¬ 
ning column on July 25 when she won the 
$10,000 Scarlet Carnation Stakes at Randall 
Park. 

With earnings of $45,515 (as of August 31), 
Turn Capp is leader pro tern of the 
Goldsmiths' 1976 racing stable. 

So how come their best horse is based at 
Charles Town? 

"To tell you the truth," answers Mr. 
Goldsmith, "it's because I didn't think she 
could make it at the milers. Every year I send 
to Bobby Hilton a few 2-year-olds that don't 
seem to measure up to mile track standards. 
That's how Bobby got Turn Capp two years 
ago. The reason he still has her is that he 


developed her and deserves whatever re¬ 
wards go with doing an outstanding job. 

"From a dollars and cents standpoint, it 
would make a lot more sense for me to reas¬ 
sign her to Joe Considine, the trainer of my 
main division. But life isn't all a matter of 
economics. Once in a while you have to do 
what you know is right, even if it costs you 
money." 

Recalling Turn Capp's early career. 
Goldsmith says: "I've been breeding horses 
for 18 years, and in all that time I never had a 
yearling that was more scatty than Turn 
Capp. She didn't walk around her stall, she 
galloped in it. I couldn't put any weight on 
her, no matter what I tried. 

"I sent her to Joe Considine along with the 
other 2-year-olds after they had been broken 
on the farm. Joe wasn't impressed by her, 
either. I really can't remember whether Joe 
had time to breeze her. But if he did, she 
didn't excite him. 

"Anyway, when it came time to weed out 
the worst and send them to Bobby, Turn 
Capp was in the three-horse shipment." 

Under Hilton's handling, the nervous, 
weedy filly has blossomed. 

She has never run for a claiming tag and 
has finished worse than second in only three 
of her 23 starts. 

"Now," says Goldsmith, "I'm doing my 
best to get Bobby to take her on the road. But 
you know how it is with those Charles Town 
trainers. They hate to leave home." 

Hilton has been training a division of the 
Goldsmith stable for the past 10 years. Con¬ 
sidine, who trains the main string, was re¬ 
employed by Goldsmith two months ago fol¬ 
lowing a one-year separation. It was Con- 
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sidine who handled Leematt when that 
sprinter was at his best as a 4-year-old in 
1972. 

Turn Capp is a daughter of the 
Goldsmith's home stallion Turn to Reason 
and the Thinking Cap mare Capped. She is 
her sire's sixth stakes winner. 

Regarding Capped, Mr. Goldsmith says: 
"I bought her in 1970 at the Keeneland Fall 
Sales and was never really happy with her. 
For one thing, she cribbed really bad and in 
my opinion cribbing is as contagious as the 
measles. 

"And then after Turn Capp was foaled, 
I really soured on the mare. That filly was 
the worst I have ever had. She was a bun¬ 
dle of nerves. We just couldn't do a thing 
with her. 

"Then one day this man comes by the 
farm and tries to sell me some kind of 
electrical gismo that you put in the ceiling 
over the stall. He tells me that it's the best 
thing going for nervous horses. 

"So I told him that if it would cure Turn 
Capp, I'd buy it. 

"The deal was that he left me the gismo 
on a trial basis. Turn Capp was to be the 
answer. 

"Well, in order to use this contraption I 
had to move Turn Capp to a stall that was 
closer to an electrical outlet. She went 
from a nice big stall in the broodmare barn 
to a smaller one in the training barn. In 
her old stall she could look out and see 
what was going on around the farm. In 
her new one, she was shut up so tight she 
couldn't see anything. 

"We got the gismo working in her new 
stall and overnight she settled down. I 


was absolutely ecstatic. I told Leroy 
Matthews (Goldsmith's assistant manager) 
that the damned thing was a miracle 
machine. It was absolutely unreal how 
that filly stopped fretting. 

"Then the thought occurred to me a day 
or so later that maybe it wasn't that 
machine after all. Maybe it was the new 
stall. So I pulled the plug and waited to 
see what would happen. What happened 
was nothing. Turn Capp was as quiet with 
if off as she was with it on. 

"So when the man came back to find 
out whether I wanted to buy it, I said: 
'I've got just one question. Does this 
machine cure a horse from fretting or 
does it just settle them down while it's 
running?' He said that it didn't cure 
horses. That you had to have it operating 
all the time. So I told him that if that was 
the case, then he could take it back. Be¬ 
cause my filly was cured — apparently 
changing stalls was the answer." 

Considering the turmoil caused by Turn 
Capp, it wasn't surprising that the filly's 
dam was soon marked as something that 
ought to be sold. Goldsmith sent her back 
to Kentucky for the Keeneland Fall Sales of 
1974 — and that's the last he's ever heard of 
his newest stakes producing broodmare. 


Above, from left: Jockey Lanny Dupuy 
and Turn Capp in winner's circle after 
Scarlet Carnation Stakes; trainer R. R. 
Hilton; Oliver Goldsmith with Sun Ron¬ 
deau, the dam of three stakes winners. 
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Goldsmiths continued 

So from beginning to end. Turn Capp 
has aggravated her owner — even her 
stakes victory is in a way a frustration. 

But Goldsmith is philosophical about his 
failure to recognize talent in his ugly duck¬ 
ling. Says he: "She taught me a lot. And I 
guess in the years to come, there'll be 
other horses that teach me more. I just 
hope I never stop learning." □ 


Sun Rondeau 
Top Producer 


Like many other Thoroughbred breeding 
establishments, Longwood Farm owes most 
of its success to a single horse. In the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Goldsmith's Howard 
county nursery, the horse is a 20-year-old 
broodmare named Sun Rondeau. 

This non-winning mare who made six 
starts (some in $3,500 claiming company) has 
produced three stakes winners by three dif¬ 
ferent stallions. She is currently in foal for 
the 17th time, never having missed a year 
since being put into production. 

Sun Rondeau's stakes winners (all bred 
and raced by the Goldsmiths) were Leematt 
($212,895), Uncle Willie M. ($42,011) and Red 
Monk ($32,762). All three of these horses are 
now standing at stud as is also Sun Ron¬ 
deau's oldest foal, the $33,898 winner Dare 
Rondeau. 

Having produced a foal every single year 
since 1961, Sun Rondeau is the dam of 11 
starters, ten of which are winners. Collec¬ 
tively, the mare's foals have earned $387,485 
(through July 31). 

Bred by Ocala Stud in Florida, Sun Ron¬ 
deau had little to recommend her when 
mated for the first time in 1960. Her sire was 
Bull Brier, a very moderate son of *Bull Dog. 
Bull Brier was himself a stakes-placed win¬ 
ner of only $11,200. Sun Rondeau's dam was 
M. Louise, winner of one race and $1,840. 


No stakes winners have ever been pro¬ 
duced by Sun Rondeau's first, second or 
third dams. 

Even with hindsight, no breeding pundit 
could ever have chosen Sun Rondeau as an 
outstanding broodmare prospect. The only 
intriguing aspect to her pedigree is that she is 
strongly inbred to *Teddy. 

It would be nice to say that the Goldsmiths 
saw something in Sun Rondeau that escaped 
the rest of the world, but the truth is that they 
inherited the mare from Mrs. Goldsmith's 
mother, Mrs. Walter A. Edgar, who died in 
1960. Mrs. Edgar's husband (who died in 
1955) had been one of Maryland's most as¬ 
tute breeders and was, in 1951, elected pres¬ 
ident of the Maryland Horse Breeders Asso¬ 
ciation. His Woodlawn Farm (located near 
Ellicott City) is now a part of Columbia. 

There is no suggestion in any old clipping 
on Woodlawn Farm that Sun Rondeau was 
regarded as anything more than a cheap filly 
with a modest pedigree. 

Her first foal (Dare Rondeau) surprised 
almost everyone by winning $33,898. 

Her second foal (Uncle Willie M.) was even 
more surprising — he captured two stakes. 

Her eighth foal was Leematt, one of the 
nation's best sprinters as a 4-year-old of 
1972. 

Still to exhibit their talents are Sun Ron¬ 
deau's three youngest foals. They are a 
2-year-old colt by Turn to Reason, a yearling 
colt by Turn to Reason and a suckling colt by 
Rock Talk. If all goes well, the mare will 
produce a foal next spring by Turn to 
Reason. 

Regarding the 2-year-old (who is a full 
brother to Leematt) Goldsmith reports that 
he is close to a race and that he is training 
well. "I've been around long enough," he 
adds, "to make no prognostications until 
after the race is run and the official sign has 
been lighted." 

The 2-year-old is named Ken's Turn. "I 
named him for my good friend and neighbor 
Ken Daley," Goldsmith adds. 

Sun Rondeau is one of ten broodmares 
maintained by the Goldsmiths at their 
Longwood Farm which they purchased in 
1964. They also stand four stallions — Turn 
to Reason, Tequillo, Red Monk and Uncle 
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Willie M. The latter two are sons of Sun 
Rondeau. 

Sharing the farm work with Oliver and 
Jean Goldsmith are their five children: 
Laurie, 16; Margot, 13; Robin, 12 and the 
twins Oliver and Robert, 8. Margot and 
Robin are both enthusiastic three-phase rid¬ 
ers, according to their father. 

Regarding the future of Maryland's Thor¬ 
oughbred industry, Mr. Goldsmith says he is 
for the first time "badly troubled by the high 
cost of training." 

Adds the former HBPA director:. "Purses 
must by necessity be increased. It is entirely 
too expensive for an owner. What has hap¬ 
pened is that horse racing is again becoming 
a sport instead of a business — meaning that 
no businessman will long tolerate the losses 
that go with a racing stable. 

"Fortunately, we operate in the black year 
after year. But that is because we make 
money with our farm operation. Our racing 


stable is unpredictable. Some years are good, 
others quite poor. 

"What needs to be done is to have the state 
give up some of its excessive taxation. If this 
doesn't happen, race tracks throughout the 
country will find themselves short on horses. 

"Making ends meet today with a racing 
stable is a bitch. Almost every year we have 
at least one horse of stakes class. But even so 
we're struggling." □ 


Nautical Chart Destroyed 

The 3-year-old bargain horse Nautical 
Chart was destroyed early this month follow¬ 
ing an injury in a race in West Virginia. Third 
last year in Laurel's Senatorial Stakes, the 
Road At Sea gelding was trained by Robert 
Sillaman and owned in partnership by 
Sillaman and William R. Weaver. Purchased 
for $260 as a yearling. Nautical Chart earned 
nearly $30,000 during his two seasons on the 
track. 


RADNOR HIJOT-HAHXEMA]^ 3.RAY EVEOT 
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September is the month foxhunters come 
alive. 

In crisp morning air with fog thick in the 
hollows, foxhunters gather to follow their 
huntsman, who rides with a pack of hounds 
tight at his heels. Each foxhunter is filled 
with anticipation, perhaps some butterflies 
and certainly some questions. 

Will the new horse go as well as he was 
touted? Will the old veteran stay sound? Will 


the new Master match the last? And most 
important of all, will there be good sport? 

But does the foxhunter give much thought 
to the hounds? Does he appreciate the 
staunch providers of his sport? Does he 
realize that the pack itself contains un¬ 
knowns — young hounds just entering 
whose faults and assets are yet to be learned? 
Does he comprehend the time and effort 
spent to get them to this, their first day of 
cubbing? 










Walter Ball (3), Cappy Jackson (2) 
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Visits with three packs of hounds — 
Elkridge-Harford, Howard County and Mr. 
Hubbard's Kent County Hounds — gave this 
reporter an insight into the tremendous 
amount of work required in bringing to¬ 
gether a pack of hounds at the heels of a 
horse. 



Puppies — 
Getting Them 
And Keeping Them 


Each pack needs between 12 and 15 new 
entry of puppies a year to maintain stability, 
yet that number is often hard to produce. 
Puppy mortality and failure of bitches to 
breed are constant problems. The puppy 
supply can be feast or famine. At Howard 
County Hunt, for instance, MFH Hazel L. 
Welsh says: "We raised only three puppies 
last year because of a parasite problem. But 
this year, we have eliminated that problem 
with the help of our vet and whipper-in 
Roger Scullin, and we have 50 puppies. They 
are all good, straight and healthy." 

Elkridge-Harford had problems with two 
bitches, one whose uterus did not contract in 
labor, and another with a tumor. Those 
bitches lost all their puppies, but out of four 
bitches, 21 puppies have survived. This year 
they are entering 13 puppies into the pack. 

At Mr. Hubbard's in Chestertown, there 
have also been puppy problems. Wilbur R. 
Hubbard, the dean of Masters who still 
hunts his private pack, spoke of his bad 
puppy luck for the past two years. "Either 
the bitches didn't breed or they didn't raise 
their litters. For instance, one bitch was bred 
to a very good hound. But she whelped in 


hot weather and was restless and nervous. 
She kept moving the puppies first here, then 
there, maybe trying to cool them oft. Only 
one puppy lived. Since then we built whelp¬ 
ing pens so that the bitch can't move the 
puppies. 

"But still the unusual happens. This year 
we had a litter resulting from an accidental 
mating, and wouldn't you know, every 
single one lived. My huntsman. Brownie (H. 
Arthur Brown), wanted to drown them all, 
but when the pups came, and we had so few 
others, he reconsidered. We decided to keep 
them after all, and every one has thrived. But 
even so, we have only three and a half couple 
to enter this fall. That is too few." 

Puppy Training 

Once the number of puppies to raise has 
been determined, the decision then remains 
.... how to train them? Do they stay at the 
kennels to be cared for and trained by staff or 
are they "put out to walk" in time honored 
tradition? This "walking" means entrusting 
the care of puppies, both financially as well 
as emotionally, to members of the hunt who 
will train, guard and then return the puppies 
to the kennels nearly a year later. 

"1 wish we could put puppies out to 
walk," says Howard County's MFH Welsh. 
"There's much to be said for it, but when we 
did it, we found we lost a lot of puppies. Too 
many people live close to roads, and too 
many puppies get killed. We decided to raise 
them at the kennels. That makes more work 
for the huntsman (Johnny Bill Linton), but. 
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Puppies continued 


at the same time, we end up with more pup¬ 
pies." 

The training procedure at Howard County 
has been honed to a fine efficiency. 
Huntsman Linton and a crew of stalwart 
volunteers work during the summer months 
with the puppies. "First we put a collar on a 
puppy," says Welsh. "Then we put a lead on 
him and tie him to the wall in the kennel. He 
thrashes and fights until he lies down. When 
he lies down it means that he has learned 
that he must be responsive to the collar. 

"Then we couple (hook up in pairs) the 
puppies to older hounds and walk them in a 
pack. The old hounds will stay with the pack, 
and they will drag that puppy. Pretty soon, 
the puppies will be able to pack up as tightly 
as the others, close enough to throw a blan¬ 
ket over them. 

"One of the most important things to re¬ 
member in the training of puppies is to spare 
the whip. Many whippers-in are whip 
happy, but they must not be with puppies. 
They must use their voices instead or they 
will scare and confuse the puppies. Another 
thing to remember, you can never drive a 
puppy. You must lead it." 

Elkridge-Harford is still able to put many 
puppies at the houses of energetic and will¬ 
ing members of the field. Huntsman Dallas 
Leith, who has been with Elkridge-Harford 
for 45 years, remarks, "In the old days, we 
used to pay the mountain people to take the 
puppies. They would hunt the puppies at 
night. It was a good system. The puppies got 
used to everything. They didn't chase cats. 
They weren't scared of farm yards. They 
were old hands to the sights and sounds of 
everyday life. But these days, it's hard to find 
people to devote so much time and love and 
money to keeping puppies at home." 


Puppy Ladies 




Elkridge-Harford maintains the old tradi¬ 
tion thanks to the dedication of three volun¬ 
teer caretakers — Mary Lee Atkinson, Lydia 
Clement, and Donna Arnold. These three 
women take puppies home, sometimes 
hours old, feed them on bottles, raise them 
and train them with a fierce maternal in¬ 
stinct. There is great camaraderie among the 
three, and the puppies under their care al¬ 
ways seem to thrive. 

Three years in a row, Lydia Clement has 
hidden a litter of motherless puppies in her 
guest room. And each year, she has secretly 
fed them bottles at regular intervals during 
the night, parrying questions of a sleepy and 
innocent husband. "My husband keeps ask¬ 
ing why I am getting up so often, and I 
mumble something. After about a week, I tell 
him. By then, it's too late. They stay." 

The atmosphere of the "puppy ladies' " 
houses is dog and hound-oriented. Donna 
Arnold has five puppies at home that are 
now 14 weeks old. "I brought them home 
still on the bitch." she says. "Now they have 
been weaned and have their own kennelyard 
and indoor house. They are not house dogs. 
They have a proper kennel atmosphere. I 
have raised salukis and beagles and having 
the puppies at home is easy for me. I also 
have an all-night hound of my own, and I 
often turn him loose when I go to bed and 
keep an ear open to hear him hunting. 

"In raising the puppies, continues Donna 
Arnold, "I start right away to blow the hunt- 
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ing horn when I feed them. I want them to 
associate the horn with good things. 

''Then I take them walking every day. I get 
them to stay close in behind me, to pack up, 
and then I take them around a small field. 
They don't want to go off when they are so 
little and they learn the feeling of a pack. 

"Then when they get bigger, I take them to 
a bigger field. I let them wander and explore, 
go a little farther afield. Then I test them and 
blow the horn, and they all come right back. 

"Yesterday was the first day in a big field 
for my puppies. Remember they are only 14 
weeks old! They all went off and I could see 
the tall grass waving where each one was 
exploring. All of a sudden, the grass was still 
and quiet. Then I heard them whimper. They 
were suddenly lost and frightened in the tall 
grass so I blew the horn. Back they all 
bounded, grateful and happy. I was very 
proud. 

"The next step in walking is to take them 
out with an old hound. A meticulous bitch is 
the best," says Donna Arnold, "and prefera¬ 
bly a bitch that dwells on every blade of 
grass, is steady and slow and deerproof." 

Mary Lee Atkinson keeps an old bitch at 
her house in her kennel, and puts the pup¬ 
pies with her from the time they are weaned. 
She also walks the puppies with the old bitch 
every day, using horn and voice to give them 
their commands. 

The "puppy ladies" devote at least an hour 
a day to their charges from the time they get 
the pups in the early summer until the fol¬ 
lowing spring. When regular hunting stops, 
the puppies, now about a year old, will re¬ 
turn to the kennels and join the pack. By 
then, they obviously know the basics. 

Do they remember their caretakers? "I 
think they recognize you for one season," 
says Lydia Clement. "But by the second sea¬ 


son they have totally forgotten. And, after 
all, you don't want a hound to leave the pack 
and dash to lick his ex-caretaker!" 

The high point of puppy training for these 
three women is the Puppy Joint Meet fol¬ 
lowed by a Puppy Tea Party. "Last year at 
our puppy joint meet, we took two of Don¬ 
na's puppies, four of Mary Lee's and two of 
mine," continues Lydia Clement. "One of us 
is huntsman, and the other two are whips, 
following back and to the side just the way 
the club does. The person hunting the pup¬ 
pies uses the horn just the way Dallas does. 
We start out in a pack, walking and watch¬ 
ing. We don't want the puppies to bust into 
the field. We want to hold them in until they 
have the signal to go. 

"Then off they go. It's so neat to see the 
little things put their noses down. And there 
is nothing more exciting after all of our daily 
training work than when the puppies speak 
for themselves for the first time." 

A combination of love and discipline 
seems to be the key to raising hound pup¬ 
pies. "You just can't let them run loose like a 
cur dog," says Jack Graybeal, Elkridge- 
Harford veteran whipper-in. "They must 
learndi-cip-lin." And huntsman Dallas Leith 
agrees. "There is a definite advantage to 
puppies that have been walked at home. 
They are stream wise. They know how to go 
under a fence. They can go through tall 
weeds. They become part of the pack much 
faster. We rarely even need to couple them." 

Now jump to Chestertown and Mr. Hub¬ 
bard, who at the impossible-to-believe age 
of 80 uses a different approach to puppies. "I 
don't use orthodox methods with puppies," 
he says. "I know what ought to be done, but I 
am too short of help. I just don't do it. We do 
not have time to walk the puppies or even 
handle them much. And if any handling is 
done, I am the one who does it. 
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"I do take all the young entry and teach 
them to stand tied. I have a yard with chains 
on posts at certain distances apart. I put a 
single puppy on each post. I teach them to 
recognize me. When they see me, they know 
they will get special tidbits I have in my 
pocket. A tidbit is a very important thing. A 
biscuit is nowhere near as good as a piece of 
fat meat. That is the best. You hold these 
little tidbits in your hand and if the puppies 
get too friendly, and want to jump up, you 
give them a tap on the head. Every puppy 
has an individual personality. Some are too 
friendly. Some are too timid. By having the 
puppies on separate posts, I can get to know 
the timid puppies and see to it that they get 
their share of the tidbits. The piggywigs 
don't get any at all. 

"Then I take them out and walk them indi¬ 
vidually or in couples. Next I lead them 
around through the woods. And then, what 
we do here through expediency, is simply to 
start out with horses. We don't couple the 
puppies. If the puppies are lively and en¬ 
thusiastic, and most of the time they are, we 
have no problems. But we are very careful. 
There is not a lot of cracking of whips. 

"Remember," continues Mr. Hubbard, 
"when you take the puppies out the first 
time, they don't know what is happening. 
They have to learn from the older hounds. 


"Then we watch them. Whether a puppy 
has a fatal flaw or not really takes a full sea¬ 
son to decipher and decide upon. Faults only 
show up through hunting, and it may be the 
end of the season before you decide if a fault 
is so bad that the puppy must go. 

"The primary faults you eliminate without 
question are babbling (giving voice with no 
scent and no reason), tagging at the heels of 
the huntsman's horse and refusing to enter 
the pack. Also hounds that are too fast and 
hounds that are too slow should be elimi¬ 
nated. I cut from both sides to keep the pack 
consistent. With selective breeding, you do 
have fewer of the young entry to cull out, but 
there are always some, no matter what. 

"The truly amazing thing I have discov¬ 
ered is that in spite of the fact that these 
puppies don't get handled as much as they 
should, they nevertheless turn out to be very 
good hunting hounds. 

"This fact makes me wonder about all of 
the things we say should be done, all of the 
things we hear in New York when we go to 
the MFH Association meetings. Well, it looks 
as though a lot of things aren't as necessary 
as we thought, and I thought! 

"All of this leads to the conclusion," con¬ 
tinues Mr. Hubbard, "that it is in the breed¬ 
ing, in the blood, whether puppies turn out 
to be good hunting hounds or not." □ 
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Form 


ing Vckiirlihgs •Boarding 
•Leg Ups •Log Ups 


Twenty minutes from Pimlico and Timonium in the 
^Worthington Valley. 487 acres of the finest pasture 
available for breeding stock. Professional personnel 
^>.with lifelong experience handling Thoroughbreds. 

*"^^ANTUA FARM, Glyndon, Maryland Contact: 
PraQjvX. Bonsai, Jr. (301) 833-2699 (night); (301) 
■^7-1700 (day); (301) 833-9571 (barn) 

; ATSflrUD: 

T.-f ECOLE ETAGE 1970, Disciplinarian—Sun Heiress, by 
’Sunglow 

Property of Bon Etage Stable $ 1,500 Live Foal 

Princequillo — Kiasku, by 


PRINCE O'PILSEN 1960, 
^Blenheim II 
Property of Frank A. Bonsai, Jr. 


$500 Live Foal 












Chico 
And The 
Horse 


By S. V. McDaniel 



Everyone in the horse world knows that 
there are two kinds of people: those whose 
lives revolve around racing and those whose 
interests lie elsewhere. 

And very frequently a racetracker is asked 
how he happened to become addicted. He 
usually smiles, thinks back to his childhood 
and reports that it was his father, his uncle or 
an older brother who first opened the door to 
the lifestyle that is alternately charmed and 
damned. 

An example of just such a person is Ernest 
(Chico) Green, trainer of the stable owned by 
Mrs. Donelson Christmas. 

A licensed trainer since 1952, Chico got 
into racing through his connections with 
Holly Beach Farm, founded near Annapolis 
by the late Sylvester W. Labrot. Chico's 
father, Johnny Green, was one of the Holly 
Beach gardeners. 

Quite logically, Chico as a little boy was 
attracted to the horse barns at Holly Beach. 
They were, after all, a lot more exciting than 
the flowers and shrubs tended by his father. 

And in the early 1930's Chico had the good 
fortune to be hired as a groom and exercise 
boy. He recalls that one of his greatest thrills 
was watching Tred Avon defeat Equipoise in 
the 1932 Washington Handicap. She was 
"his" horse, in that he both rubbed her and 
galloped her. 

Race track life is one of extremes, and over 
the years Chico has experienced the highs 


and lows that go with winning and losing. 
He recalls with amusement that his first per¬ 
sonally owned horse was Flying Petal, sold 
to him for one dollar by the Labrot family. In 
Flying Petal's fourth start for Chico he won, 
posting a $208 mutuel. 

Naturally, Chico would rather think back 
to the happy days instead of those tinged 
with disaster. But bad luck can't be avoided 
in racing — like the season when the two best 
horses in his barn (Nighcut and Super 
Spook) both bowed tendons. 

There's not much in the racing world that 
can surprise Chico. In 40 years he's seen 
most everything. But no matter how bad the 
going may get. Green always has an opti¬ 
mistic outlook. 

He runs his stable with a jovial attitude 
and a quick smile. 

Always ready to lend a helping hand (be it 
advice or an extra feed tub), Chico is one of 
those persons who extends himself to 
everyone in racing. 

And like his father before him. Green has 
opened that door to the Magic World to 
others in his family. His brothers, Richard 
and Raymond, have been racetrackers 
throughout their lives. And his son, Lamar, 
for many years galloped horses. 

No one thinks of Chico as being a man any 
different from his race track associates. But 
everyone does think of Chico as exempli¬ 
fying the best that racing has to offer. □ 
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Secretariat 
got his iegs 
braced with 
Absorbine 
after every 
workout/' 

■Lucien Laurin, twice 
Horse of the Year Trainer. 

^-^And you can believe he never 
got anything but the best.// 


^^Having legs braced with Absorbine is part 
of a routine I’ve followed for years. 


^Mnd Absorbine is great for a rubdown, too.// 


Absorbine Veterinary Liniment for the effective 
treatment of temporary muscular soreness and 
stiffness. Absorbine Hoof lex for proper hoof 
care, because it helps maintain 
pliable hooves. 


For trainers like Lucien Laurin 
they’re an important part 
of the daily routine. 

And for you? 



most trusted name 

W.F. Young, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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Liniment 
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been pitch-forked by a mean groom years 
ago and hates men," she added. 

John smiled, his blue eyes twinkling, "Oh, 
he's just scared. He'll be all right. It just takes 
time." 



Time was all it did take. No twitch or 
roughness was necessary and in a few min¬ 
utes, with John stroking his neck and talking 
softly, the pony relaxed, dropped his head to 
nuzzle the blacksmith's pocket. John raised 
his hoof and began to wrench off the worn- 
out shoe. 

This scene has been repeated hundreds of 
times in the 54 years that Baltimore countian 
John E. Reichart, 72, has shod horses. He has 
plied his trade during the years that have 
seen the work horse give way to the tractor 
and the forge be replaced by the ready-made 
shoe. It used to be that horses were ridden to 
the smith, but today John must pack his tools 
in a truck and go to the horses. Thorough¬ 
breds, Quarter Horses, Saddlebreds, Bel¬ 
gians, mules, and tiny Shetland ponies as 
well as his favorite, the Half-bred hunter, all 
have had their feet trimmed and shod by Mr. 
Reichart. 

Taking the time and pains to handle a 
horse gently, John has never been seriously 
hurt while shoeing. Because he likes work¬ 
ing at this own pace, he never joined the 


Blacksmith 
John Reichart 


A farrier for 54 years, patient and 
talented John Reichart has won the 
confidence of horses and horsemen. 


By Nancy Boyce 


The grey pony walked as if treading on 
eggs. Head up, eyes wide, snorting a little. 

Leading him over to John Reichart, 
blacksmith, the young girl talked quietly and 
explained that her new pony was man-shy. 
"The people we got him from told us he'd 
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union or followed other blacksmiths to the 
race track where big money awaited anyone 
who would shoe ten horses a day. John ex¬ 
plained, "I never liked working at the track; 1 
couldn't see the horses' feet in those stalls 
and trainers wanted them done too quickly." 

Instead John's pleasure is found traveling 
to farms where he can work quietly, talk with 
the owners and keep up with news of 
foxhunting and racing. If owners will bring 
race horses back to the farm, he'll work on 
them and then take real interest in their fu¬ 
ture performance. His expertise at leveling a 
foot, treating an injury or curing a deformity 
is appreciated by his small group of clients 
which includes large stables like the 
Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Merryman's The Orebanks. 

Explaining her high regard for Reichart's 
work, Mrs. Merryman said: "With just a snip 
here and there John can level a foot. On 
rough or excitable horses and yearlings, no¬ 
body can touch him. We had a horse that no 


blacksmith could or would work on, but John 
took his time, doing a foot at a time until he 
could finally do all four. 

"We've had horses with legs that turned 
sideways but after a few months of John 
trimming a little at a time, the leg was 
straight. 

"Of course, he saved Twixt's life, or 
rather, her racing career. She came home as a 
2-year-old after hurting her foot. She had on 
a bar shoe and a diagnosed hairline fracture. 
Later, when we finally saw that tell-tale spot 
on her coronary band, we knew she had a 
gravel. It had popped out after her foot was 
soaked by dew. John started to delve into her 
foot and had to take off practically the whole 


Walter M. Ball (4) 
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Blacksmith continued 

sole to get the gravel out. Then her foot took 
a long time to grow out. Just recently, he had 
to cut out another gravel that she picked up 
in Kentucky when she was bred to Hoist the 
Flag.” 

Injuries that require special shoes pose in¬ 
teresting problems to John and his solutions 
are ingenious. "I made a brace for one of the 
Merrymans' broodmares," he said. "She 
had cut the tendons in her hind leg and the 
foot was dangling, so I extended the heel out 
a few inches and attached a brace that 
reached up to her hock. You couldn't put a 
cast on because the wound wouldn't heal. 
We kept the brace on with bandages and in 
about two and a half months the tendons 
grew together. The mare could walk and she 
had her foal all right too." 

Like Henry Higgins at work on some four¬ 
legged Eliza Doolittle, John has turned 
homely legs into lovely limbs or a working 
facsimile thereof. "To straighten a crooked 
leg you have to work slowly," he said. "Take 
off a little bit at a time until the foot is level. 


The object of all shoeing, of course, is to have 
the horse stand squarely on all four feet. The 
best time to do this is when the horse is 
young and then it will stay corrected if you 
keep the feet trimmed." ' 

A club foot, for example, can be a crippling 
deformity, but John has treated many. "My 
hunter Gassendi," said Kitty Merryman, 
"had almost a club foot — at the least a very 
high heel which a blacksmith once cut down 
too far. 1 couldn't get John because he'd hurt 
his hand. So I went out hunting and he 
bowed a tendon. The following season John 
took care of his feet and I hunted all year 
without any trouble." 

Sometimes veterinarians ask John for spe¬ 
cial jobs. "I've worked for Dr. (Irvin) Frock, 
Dr. (Bill) Santoro and both the Fowbles. 
Mostly they want a bar shoe. This is used to 
keep the weight even all around the foot and 
it won't twist. For example, it's used to cure 
quarter cracks, bruises or corns." 

John doesn't look his age. His black hair 
shows a little grey at the temples and re¬ 
cedes, but his face has fewer wrinkles than 
most men's over 70. There is a slight stoop to 



Swim to the winner's circie! 


LITTLE ACORN FARM 2738 Carsins Run Rd., Aberdeen, Md. • George and Betty Lewis (301) 836-2288 


From Little Acorn Farm — 
swimmers that have 
been winners in 1976! 
Reckless Bunny 
Black Pass 
j Ruby J. 

Split the Cage 
^ ^ Oxford Flight 
Administrator 
Ben S. 
Bdkdwalk Baron 
POP Sam 
S&ta^oint 
MarsF 
Elite Mi 
Thomas Hawk 
Wild writer 


oxford Flight scores easy win 
in Pimlico's feature race after 
swimming at Little Acorn Farm 
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his shoulders but his arms and hands remain 
powerful. He says that his back bothers him 
at times and limits the number of horses he 
can do in a day — from one to eight, depend¬ 
ing on how he feels. 

He was born and raised in Parkville where 
his family owned a farm. As a boy he rode 
horses to the smithy. Although he didn't 
start shoeing under the spreading chestnut 
tree, he did, at age 18, choose to follow the 
trade of his uncle and great grandfather. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he apprenticed himself to Peter 
Shock who had a smithy on Cromwell Bridge 
road. "In those days there were shops all 
over Baltimore county. Strayer's was in 
Timonium; Buck Justice on Falls road, and 
Clifford Naylor in Stevenson. Children rode 
in on ponies and farmers and grooms 
brought in work horses and hunters. Then 
about 1921, the tractor started to take the 
place of the horse, so Shock and I got a truck 
and went to the farms and clubs. We did 
horses at Green Spring and when Elkridge 
moved out to Harford county, we went 
there. We went to lots of different farms — 
Harvey Ladew's, Van Deusen Burton's, 
Jamie Park's, Bryce Wing's, and Joe Flana- 








FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


For Land and Improvements 


The Federal Land 

Bank 

Associations of Bel Air 


and Frederick 

BEL AIR 

FREDERICK 

Baltimore, Cecil, 

Carroll, Frederick, 

Harford & Howard Counties Montgomery & Washington Counties 

P. 0. Box 648 

P. O. Box 607 

Bel Air.Md. 21014 

Frederick, Md. 21701 

Phone 838-4242 

Phone 663-4192 



VALUABLE 

COUPON 


$5.00 OFF 


REGULAR PRICE ADULT OR CHILDREN’S 
ENGLISH JODHPURS. BRITCHES AND COATS 

(Bring this coupon with you) 

OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 15. 1976 



FINKELSTEIN'S 

of Towson 


408 York Rd. 


*vu. (301) 823-608^ 


WARRINGTON’S 
HORSESHOEING SCHOOL 

Now taking applications for 
1976 and 1977 Courses 

Courses last ten weeks commencing in 
January, April, June, September. 

Anatomy and extensive forge work. We stress quality 
workmanship. Small classes, individual attention. Write 
or call for information. V.A. and State approved. 

R.D. #2 Townsend, Del. 19734 

(302) 378-2353 
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Blacksmith continued 


gan's. I remember seeing Mr. Flanagan 
long-lining horses all over the countryside. 
He'd drive them down the dirt roads and 
even over fences. 

"That's when I shod the toughest horses 
I've ever done. They were Belgian work 
horses that belonged to Mr. Ned Voss. 
They'd lay on you when you picked up their 
feet. When you got those big feet between 
your knees you really were holding some¬ 
thing. I was glad when Mrs. Voss got rid of 
them." 

On the forge he carried in the back of his 
old truck, John had a smokestack which 
made the car look like a mobile cabin bump¬ 
ing down the road. When he got a newer 
turquoise blue Dodge, he had to leave the 
forge home. "This truck has its gas tank in 
the rear," he explained. The combination of 
gasoline and hot coals might have blown him 
to that great smithy in the sky. 

Now shoes come in different sizes, so the 
forge isn't often used. However, it's still 


needed for special jobs. "Sometimes I make 
shoes at home before I leave if I know the size 
and what's needed. Otherwise I use the 
readymade ones." 

John Reichart and his wife Mary live on 
Manor road where he cherishes a big gard^ 
and where he used to keep seven foxhounds 
to hunt at night around Loch Raven. "People 
complained about the noise, so I got rid of 
them," he said. He still follows hounds 
(mostly the Elkridge-Harford) in his truck, 
watching horses he's shod gallop over the 
countryside, and undoubtedly, noting how 
they travel. "Most people take too much off a 
hunter's foot," he explained. "You need to 
leave more sole on and just take off the rough 
stuff. This protects the foot and you don't 
need to use leather." 

In a life that has seen tremendous changes 
take place in his work, John Reichart has 
maintained a patient calm as well as a real 
talent for handling fractious horses. It is 
these qualities that not only have made his 
life unique, but also have made him an in¬ 
valuable and indispensable friend of many 
Maryland horse owners. □ 


Timonium Fall Yearling Sale 

October 1 

HIP NO. 82 

Bay filly by NATIVE BLUFF out of a PIED D'OR mare 

Fifteen plus hands filly with the bone and conformation as well as the attitude required in a 
successful athlete, n outstanding example of the quality this good young sire of winners is 
producing. 

s 

HIP NO. 94 

Roan filly by NAIL out of a NIJINSKY mare 

This lovely filly comes from a background of solid Maryland-bred runners. Her gentle disposi¬ 
tion and marvelous color suggest that she might do as well In the show ring or hunt field as she 
could at the track. 

Both fillies may be seen by appointment at the farm prior to the sale. 

Snapfinger Farm 

CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. 19425 MR. AND MRS. H. HUNTER LOTT III (215) 827-7801 

Also available are a GO MARCHING weanling and a CAPTAIN’S GIG broodmare 
which will be offered at the Maryland Fall Mixed Sale October 27-29. 
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ADD TO HIS WINNERS A 
2-yEAR-OLD STAKES HORSE 
FOR QUID PRO QUO 


QUID KIT STRONG SECOND 
IN $30,000-ADDED 
VILLAGER STAKES 


Quid Pro Quo is by Horse of the Year 
SWAPS, sire of more than 30 stakes 
winners, includins champions 
Affectionately, Chateausay, Primonetta. 
His dam is C.C.A. Qaks winner 



CHERQKEE RQSE (2nd dam Horse of the 
Year ACK ACK, sire of YQUTH — winner 
of the 1976 FRENCH DERBY and leadins 
3-year-old in France). This is the superb 
female line of *SQUAW II — a family 
loaded with champions. 


Property of 
Mrs. Henry D. Paxson 
Standins at 
HELMORE FARM 
Woodbine, Md. 21797 
John R. Williams, Msr. 
(301) 489-7611 
Mrs. Henry D. Paxson 
(215) 794-8144 


Qn September 11 Quid Kit, winner of 
2 of her 4 allowance starts vied with 9 
others for the honors in Keystone’s 
Villaser Stakes for 2-year-old fillies. 
Carryins equal hish weisht of 116 
pounds in the 
Villaser, the filly, just 
off the pace at the 
outset, sained 
Samely and finished 
full of run. The more 
experienced winner. 

Lassie Dear, carried 
114 pounds. 


QUID KIT 
EASY 

WINNER IN 

STAKES 

PREP 


Qne week prior 
to the Villaser Stakes 
Quid Kit was an 
easy Vk lensth 
winner in Keystone’s 
feature race, at a 
mile and 70 yards. 


Quid Kit scores by 2V2 in filiy aiiowance. 
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George Hatley 


Old Editor 


Ray Hatley 
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Billy Boniface 


An Old Editor 
Rides The Mountains 
On Idaho Pack Trip 





Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by George Carter 


Few white men can claim deeper roots in 
Idaho's soil than 52-year-oId George B. Hat¬ 
ley. He's a rancher descended from a family 
of ranchers. His grandfather's brother 
fought there in an Indian war. 

George is also the guiding genius behind 
the Appaloosa horse boom. As top executive 
of the Appaloosa Horse Club, he has worked 
30 years for the club — the first ten without 
salary. 

From an annual gross income of $590 dur¬ 
ing the first year of its existence, the Ap¬ 
paloosa Horse Club has grown to an organi¬ 
zation grossing over $1 million annually. Its 
spacious two and a half-year-old Idaho 
headquarters is staffed by more than 50 em¬ 
ployees. The club also has its own airplane. 

But George Hatley finds the life of an office 
executive tedious. Every year, he takes off 
from his job and does something physical. 
Last December, for example, he decided to 
go foxhunting in Virginia. Although he has 
ridden all his life, he had never jumped a 
fence prior to accepting the invitation from 
Peter Winants, editor of the Chronicle of the 
Horse. 

In order to gain at least a smattering of 
experience at jumping before setting off for 
Middleburg, George dusted off an old Eng¬ 
lish saddle and enrolled in a Pony Club train¬ 
ing program. He began his jump training in 
August and by December was as ready as 
ready could be. 
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Mountain Trip continued 


Says his wife of 30 years, lola: "Everyone 
thought George was crazy, learning how to 
jump at his age. But I've found out that if 
George wants to do something, you might as 
well save your breath. Because he'll do it. No 
matter how hard it might seem." 

George Hatley was a smash hit in 
Middleburg. 

After the hunt, he invited those who rode 
with him to try his game the next time. 
George's game is trail riding in the Rocky 
mountains. On Appaloosas, of course. 

Of all those who tentatively accepted the 
Hatley invitation, I was the first to actually 
show up in Idaho. I arrived at the Spokane 
(Wash.) airport on July 21, accompanied by 
my 20-year-old son, George, and the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association's vice- 
president, 34-year-old J. William Boniface. 

George Hatley was there in the airport 
waiting for us. 

For the next week our lives literally de¬ 
pended on Hatley's judgment. 

And never was he to disappoint us, al¬ 
though once, I must admit, I thought it was 
even-money for us all to be killed. 

At George Hatley's recommendation, I 
had brought my own English saddle with 
me. My traveling partners (being younger 
and more flexible) had decided to use West¬ 
ern saddles of which Hatley had more than a 
dozen. 

My own saddle's first problem upon land¬ 
ing in Spokane was that it didn't show up 
with all our other baggage. Fearing its loss, I 
hurried to the United ticket counter where a 
clerk directed me to the spot where "unusu¬ 
ally shaped luggage" was stacked. And there 
was my saddle, still "unusually shaped" — 
much to my relief. (I had imagined that it 
might arrive flattened like a scrunched egg.) 

We loaded the bags and saddle into 
George's high-wheeled Chevrolet Suburban 
(which was new, shiny and air conditioned) 
and set off for the Appaloosa Horse Club's 
office which is technically located in Mos¬ 
cow, Idaho, but is actually within a few 
hundred yards of the Idaho-Washington 
boundary. 


Although Hatley is a quiet man, he re¬ 
sponded readily to questions about the crops 
(mostly grain) and soil (volcanic in origin) on 
the hilly countryside which came into view 
during our hour and a half drive. 

Tractors working the fields were enor¬ 
mous in size, far larger than any I hadprevi- 
ously seen. George explained that the steep 
up-and-down volcanic terrain could not be 
worked by machinery with an ordinary 
wheel base because it would be certain to 
upset. Wide based tractors with tremendous 
power were needed to plow those seemingly 
endless fields. 

The soil, said George, was quite shallow in 
depth. This meant that erosion was becom¬ 
ing a bigger and bigger problem because of 
the crop farming which destroyed deep grass 
roots. Within George's memory, most of the 
farms we passed had been used for cattle 
grazing. The switch to crop farming was 
ecologically frightening, he said. 


George Hatley (left) helps his father 
load truck in preparation for trip in 
which five men will take eight horses. 


On we rolled, finally arriving at the Ap¬ 
paloosa Horse Club between 5:30 and 6 
o'clock. Having anticipated an office com¬ 
parable in size to that of the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association's, I was amazed to find 
the club's headquarters so large. It had cost 
$265,000 to build two and a half years ago 
and included a first rate Appaloosa-Nez 
Perce museum room in addition to cold type 
machinery with which the club sets its own 
type for its magazine "Appaloosa News" 
(circulation in excess of 30,000). 

From this office (the club's principal in¬ 
come is derived from registrations, thereby 
closely paralleling the Thoroughbred indus¬ 
try's equivalent. The Jockey Club, which has 
its headquarters in New York) we went to 
George's home for dinner. The Hatley resi¬ 
dence is located on a quiet, tree shaded street 
in Moscow. It faces a city-owned park in the 
center of which stands the statue of a World 
War I soldier. 

Welcoming us at Geroge's home were his 
wife, lola, and their only child, 21-year-old 
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Craig. lola has worked for the Appaloosa 
Horse Club for 29 years. Craig is employed 
by his father as operational boss of the Hatley 
farm land and ranches (two in number, one 
for winter and one for summer grazing). 

After finishing off George's last drop of 
Scotch, I felt relaxed and convivial. We had a 
rousing conversation going through dinner, 
all three of us Marylanders being eager to sop 
up as much Western lore as possible before 
setting off on our trip into the mountains. 

George told us that he owned 45 horses (all 
Appaloosas), 275 head of cattle and 
thousands of acres of ranch land (some of 
which he had purchased for as little as $1 an 
acre). 

His great uncle and his grandfather had 
both been homesteaders, the great uncle 


We went first to a store known as the Tri- 
State. It was of one-story construction, rela¬ 
tively new and quite sprawling. We made 
there the purchases recommended by Hatley 
— wide-brimmed cowboy hats and rain 
gear. 

Then on to an all-night supermarket for 
food for the trip. 

Pushing our cart up and down the aisles, 
we talked soberly about what we might 
need. (My only contributions were a jar of 
instant coffee and a green pepper.) George 
Carter chose a box of chocolate chip cookies, 
a jar of peanut butter and a jar of jelly. 

I was amazed when George Hatley slid a 
half-dozen cartons of eggs into the cart. 
How, I asked him, would we be able to 
transport so many eggs on horseback? 



having been the first to move to the remote 
Northwest "because the sheriff asked him to 
leave town after a gun fight in which he 
killed a man." 

Guns are still plentiful in the George Hat¬ 
ley residence, antiques decorating the man¬ 
tel, side tables and walls of the bedrooms. 
Also much in evidence are bear skin rugs and 
the heads of various big game animals. 

When dinner was finished, George piled 
us into his Suburban for a shopping expedi¬ 
tion. He said that my son and I would both 
need wide cowboy type hats (for protection 
against the sun) while noting that Billy 
Boniface's brand new cowboy hat (pur¬ 
chased in Maryland and worn constantly all 
the way from Bel Air) was "absolutely per¬ 
fect." 


"Every good packer has his eggs and 
whisky horse," George replied. "A man's 
eggs and whisky horse is the outfit's most 
valuable animal. He never stumbles and al¬ 
ways leaves plenty of room between his 
cargo and the trees. 

"But our eggs and whisky horse won't 
carry any whisky. Dad (Ray Hatley, 
George's 76-year-old father) is going with 
us, and he doesn't approve of hard drink." 

We checked out our purchases for a total of 
$39.99. 

Could five men live for a week on $39.99 
worth of groceries? 

No problem. No problem at all. Not, that 
is, when every night for supper the five men 
eat freshly hooked trout. 
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Mountain Trip continued 


It was 6 o'clock Idaho time when I arose 
from my bed in Hatley's Moscow home on 
July 22. We were to set out that day for my 
first camping trip ever. Our ultimate destina¬ 
tion was a cold, tranquil lake far removed 
from civilization in the Rocky mountains. 

There was no doubt in my mind but that 1 
would survive the trip and quite probably 
enjoy it. Still, as I stood there in the bedroom 
I couldn't help but question my sanity. Ex¬ 
cept for nights spent on a cot in the foaling 
barn, I had very rarely slept in anything 
other than a bed. And there are no beds in 
those Idaho mountains. 

How the hell would it all turn out? It was 
laughable and crazy. I smiled to myself, re¬ 
calling what my physician brother had said 
when I told him about my plans for this trip: 
"You're going to spend a week in a tent? And 
cook over a camp fire? Doesn't sound like 
much fun to me. But then I'm a motel man." 

The truth of the matter is that I'm a Motel 
Man, too. And so is my younger son, 
George, who at 20 was also to spend his first 
night in a tent. Laughing about his previous 
"camping" experience, George said that 
only once had he attempted to sleep in a tent. 
That was beside our neighbor's swimming 
pool when he was 11 years old. "But around 
midnight, we both got scared (Jack Newell 
was his tentmate) and decided to call it off. I 
spent the rest of the night in my own bed in 
my own room." 

I could only assume that our host, George 
Hatley, would be able to cope with two such 
effete Easterners. I had no qualms about the 
third Marylander in the group. After all, Billy 
Boniface is a Marine Corps veteran who goes 
camping frequently in the East with his fam¬ 
ily and friends. 

In addition to the two Carters and 
Boniface, our camping expedition would in¬ 
clude George Hatley and his father, Ray Hat¬ 
ley. We would use eight Appaloosa horses — 
five to ride and three for pack. 

Oddly enough, George Hatley's unex¬ 
pected announcement that his father (whom 
I had never met) would accompany us, gave 
me a feeling of great relief. I had labored 


under the belief that I would be the oldest 
member of the group (at age 55), and it was 
an honor I did not enjoy. The addition of a 
76-year-old boosted my spirits. Now we 
would be traveling with somebody old 
enough to be my father. 

Having waked at 61 founcLmyself to be the 
first person stirring in the Hatley home. I 
facetiously (as thougTi the movie cameras 
were on me) patted my bed goodby and then 
went to the bathroom for my last shave. Un¬ 
important at that moment (but vividly re¬ 
called during the days to come) was that 
silent (majestic) flush toilet. Oh, how I was to 
long for that piece of plumbing equipment 
when we got into the mountains! 

By 6:30 the whole house was astir. 

George Carter and Billy Boniface had 
spent the night in the basement apartment. I 
had slept in the only bedroom on the first 
floor. George Hatley, his wife lola and their 
son Craig had bedrooms on the second floor. 

After breakfast George Hatley instructed 
us to place on the floor in the basement 
apartment everything we would take. Upon 
learning that I had nothing other than a suit¬ 
case in which to stash my belongings, Hatley 
located a canvas bag with draw strings for 
me. He seemed greatly amused. 

I loaded my duffle bag with the certain 
feeling that I was putting things in it in the 
wrong order. Twice I emptied it because I 
decided that what was near the bottom 
should be near the top. The one item that 
always went in last was an unopened carton 
of cigarettes. 

Finally, we got our belongings secured in 
the bags and loaded into Hatley's Suburban. 
Then came the $39.99 worth of groceries, two 
.38 caliber Smith and Wesson revolvers 
(complete with gun belts) and lola's bath¬ 
room scales. Responding to a questioning 
look at the scales, George Hatley explained 
that the pack horses should carry equal loads 
on both sides. And the easiest way to deter¬ 
mine weight was to bring along some scales. 


Final instructions are issued by trip's 
leader, George Hatley (left) to 
Snowden Carter, Ray Hatley, Bill Boniface. 
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Off we went to Hatley's "summer" ranch. 
It was a 45-minute drive from his home in 
Moscow. 

To me, the ranch's most surprising feature 
was a flagged cross-country course for 
3-phase competition. George explained that 
he had given the local Pony Club permission 
to build the course and also to make his ranch 
their headquarters. The club had built rest 
rooms, shower stalls and refreshment stands 
in addition to a dressage ring and stadium 
jumping ring. 

Our first task at the ranch was to select 
saddles for Billy Boniface and George Carter. 
I was not involved in this because I had 
brought my own saddle on George Hatley's 
advice. His opinion was that for such a pro¬ 
longed riding trip, an aging man should stick 
to a saddle that he's accustomed to using. 

After Billy and George had chosen the 
saddles they wanted (Hatley had perhaps 15 
from which to select), they accompanied 
Hatley out into the pasture field to round up 
the horses. 

I waited at the barn to greet George Hat¬ 
ley's father, his arrival being expected 


momentarily. But it was George Hatley's 
mother who appeared first. Driving her own 
car, she pulled up beside the barn and asked 
for Ray. I introduced myself and told her that 
her husband had not yet arrived. 

"Well," she said, "he must have stopped 
to get gas. He was in such a hurry to leave, he 
forgot his lunch pail. So I thought I ought to 
bring it out to him." 

And then seeing to it that her waiting 
period wouldn't be wasted time, Mrs. Hatley 
took a pan from the back seat of her car and 
went up to the ranch's vegetable garden to 
pick strawberries. 

She was a charming old lady. I only hoped 
I would like her husband as much. I had as 
yet never laid eyes on him. And a week with 
a crusty tyrant could be tough. But, on the 
other hand, I reasoned that any man capable 
of producing a son like George Hatley 
couldn't be all bad. George Hatley is Grade 
A, Number 1. The only mild knock I've ever 
heard on him was from an employee who 
described him as being "a little primitive." 
George laughed when he heard that ap- 
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praisal of his character. He took it as a com¬ 
pliment, as well he should. To George, being 
primitive is being honest, industrious and 
capable of making it alone in the woods. He 
is, I guess, the most primitive man Tve ever 
met. He may also be the finest. 

While I was mulling over what type of man 
George's father would turn out to be, the old 
fellow arrived in his pick-up truck. He was 
smaller than George, and he smiled more 
easily. I liked what I saw of him when he 
crawled out a little stiffly from behind the 
wheel. It was a first impression that would 
go unchanged, except to be reinforced a 
thousand fold during the next week. Ray 
Hatley, to put it another way, is a prince. He 
and-his son deserve each other. 

After a word or two of introduction, Ray 

asked me to help guide him when he backed 
his truck up to the four-horse trailer that he 
would pull. When this task was completed, 
he got out a can of grease, took off an axle cap 
on one of the trailer's wheels and went im¬ 
mediately to work, packing the axle with 
lubricants. 

I told him that his wife had brought along 
his lunch pail and that she was up the hill 
picking strawberries. He smiled from ear to 
ear, acknowledging as how she was in truth 
a most thoughtful person. 

Ray was sweating heavily, his shirt show¬ 
ing wet spots around his shoulders. The sun 
was extremely bright and dust from the dirt 
road accentuated the heat. I was glad that I 
had bought a cowboy type hat. When be¬ 
neath it, I always had at least a little shade. 

Before long George Hatley, Billy and 
George Carter re-appeared. Hatley and 
Boniface were leading three horses each. Son 
George led two. 

Ray and I greeted them by taking some of 
the lead ropes out of their hands. Then 
George Hatley removed from his shirt 
pocket the diagram he had previously made 
showing which horse would ride in which 
position on the two four-horse trailers. 

Whitey (our eggs and whisky horse) was 
the largest. He was also the only one who 
offered resistance to loading. But with 
George Hatley and Billy Boniface maneuver¬ 


ing him into position, he didn't have too 
much of a chance to resist. 

Once loaded, we were quickly under way. 

I had decided to accompany Ray Hatley in 
his pick-up truck. The others were with 
George in his Suburban. 

As I settled into the seat beside Ray (and 
tried unsuccessfully to wind down my win¬ 
dow), I tried to recall whether I had ever 
before ridden as a passenger in a pick-up 
truck pulling a fully loaded four-horse trailer 
on a four-hour trip with a 76-year-old man at 
the steering wheel. Had I known that we 
would descend one mountain for 20 minutes 
on a narrow road, I might have been appre¬ 
hensive. 

We were barely out of the ranch's drive¬ 
way when Ray ended my repeated efforts to 
lower my window. ''My hired man," he ex¬ 
plained, "was driving this truck when it got 
hit at an intersection. That window's never 
worked after the accident. I ought to get it 
fixed, but I so seldom have anybody riding 
with me that it never seemed important 
enough to bother about. I guess I've just 
been thinking too much about myself. See, 
my window works. So I get plenty of breeze. 
And like I said I don't often have anybody 
with me." 

I stopped trying after that and concen¬ 
trated on sweating. 

Those three guys in the Suburban — they 
even had air conditioning- □ 


To he continued. 
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Sired by a Champion. 
Sire o£ a Champion. 

DANCING COUNT 


B.H., 1968 NORTHERN DANCER —*SNOW COURT, BY KING'S BENCH 



PROPERTY JOV A SYNDICATE STANDING AT THORNMAR FARM, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 21620 
MR. AND MRS. CHARLES McGlNNES (301) 778>1116 
DR. JAMES V. STEWART, SYNDICATE MANAGER, WOODBINE, MD. (301) 442-2471 






Is where to send your yearlings a problem? 



ismmKing 

Playpen Stakes 


Poiinger 
Farm Corp, 
has the puzzle 
solved. 


Jezabel's Man 

Indian River Steeplechase 


16410 Batchelors Forest Rd, 
OIney, Maryland 20832 
Office: (301) 774-7571 
Monti Sims, Manager (301) 774-7649 
Standing: Anticipating / Sunny and Mild 


Poiinger Farm Corp. 


Helen Poiinger opens her 
training operation to all 
horsemen, with a new track, 
starting gate and indoor 
facilities for inclement 
weather. Swim therapy is 
also offered. 
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THE GABLE-ROOF 


FROM 


port 


Z_/ 


stall 


This system is a favorite 
with many commercial 
boarding stables, large 
animal clinics, veterinar¬ 
ians, breeding farms, and 
as a customized installa¬ 
tion for the horseman who 
is interested in a brick, 
stone, stucco, redwood, 
or other exterior finish. 
Standard covered alley is 
12'. Also available in 16' 
widths. 


First Choice of Discriminating 
Horse Owners 



ALSO AVAILABLE AS AN 

Insulated Barn 

FOR COLDER CLIMATES. 


Regardless of the wea¬ 
ther outside, your horses 
or other livestock stay 
healthier and more com¬ 
fortable when they’re pro¬ 
tected from the elements 
in our insulated Gable- 
Roof barn. Standard cov¬ 
ered alley is 12'. Also 
available in 16' widths. 


In areas where the exterior 
wall requires additional in¬ 
sulation. this Insulated Pan¬ 
el is available. To our regular 
4' X 8' sandwich wall panel, 
we have added an additional 
tempered masonite 
board and insulation. All 
materials are bonded for 
greater strength. Insulated 
panel thickness is for any 
climate. Weight is 140 lbs. 
per 4' X 8' panel. 


Standard equipment with 
your Port-A-Stall Insulated 
Barn. The Romlair Turbo 
Ventilator is engineered to 
be efficient, rugged, trouble- 
free. Rotation of the head 
creates a mechanical effect 
similar to a motor-driven 
blower, thus counteracting 
resistance and boosts the 
natural flow of air. iJper- 
ates "free as the breeze." 


Please send information on the complete selection of Port-A-Stall barns 




I and accessories. 

I Send this coupon to the factory below which is closest to you. 

I Name _ 

I Address__ 

I City_______ State 

Telephone_ 



Fabricating Plants 


1. Home Office 
Port-A-Stall 
P. O. Box 447 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 
602-834-8812 


2. Port-A-Stall 

3105 N.E. 65th Street. Bldg. E 
Vancouver, VWashington 98663 
206-696-4171 


3. Port-A-Stall 
P. O. Box X 

Berthoud, Colorado 80513 
303-532-3266 


4. Port-A-Horse Industries 
1220 Abney Avenue 
Lufkin, Texas 75901 
713-634-7761 


Manufacturers of Complete Animal 
Housing Systems. 


5. Port-A-Stall of Mid-America 
P. O. Box A 

Troy. Illinois 62294 
or 

P.O. Box 5359 

Kansas City, Missouri 64131 

6. Port-A-Stall 
3872 Ml. M-61 
Gladwin, Michigan 48624 
517-426-4541 

7. Canadian Prefabricated 
Structures Ltd. 

P. O. Box 643 

Bolton, Ontario, Canada LOP1AO 
416-857-0663 

8. O. A. Newton 6 Son Co. 
Bridgeville, Delaware 19933 
302-337-8211 

9. Port-A-Stall 
P. O. Box 669 
Sebring, Florida 33870 
813-385-4057 
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What's New 
in Maryland 


Eastern Fall Stakes Winner 

Mexican General, a $20,000 purchase by 
Mrs. Albert Lowenthal at the 1974 Eastern 
Fall Sales, last month captured Monmouth 
Park's $25,000 Select Handicap for the first 
stakes victory of his career. 

The victory increased the 3-year-old colt's 
earnings to $53,299. 

Trained by J. Bowes Bond, Mexican Gen¬ 
eral is by Dewan out of Mirelma by Slam- 
ruler. He was consigned to the Eastern Fall 
Sales by his breeder. Miss E. S. Bromley. 

Scoring by three lengths in the six-furlong 
Select Handicap, Mexican General ran the 
distance in a brilliant l.OS^/s, only four-fifths 
of a second off the track record. He per¬ 
formed as second choice in the betting to 
Sonkisser who finished second but was dis¬ 
qualified and placed seventh. 

The Select Handicap marked Mexican 
General's 15th lifetime start and resulted in 
his sixth victory. He has finished worse than 
fourth only once. 

Merediths Purchase Close Control 

Dr. and Mrs. G. G. Meredith last month 
reacquired the 8-year-old broodmare Close 
Control in a private transaction with Craig 
Cullinan, Jr. Close Contol, a daughter of 
Dunce and Self Control, was bred by the 
Merediths at their Merry Acres Farm near 
Kingsville. Close Control is currently in foal 
to Unconscious. 

Self Control, one of the Merediths' foun¬ 
dation mares, produced eight foals, two of 
which were stakes winners. The mare, a foal 
of 1955, was owned by the Merediths 
throughout her long and distinguished 


career. Her stakes winners were the fillies 
Dun-Cee (by Dunce) who earned $64,714 
and Controlled Landing (by First Landing) 
who earned $68,136. 

Another daughter named Take a Stand (by 
’^Amerigo) has produced two stakes winners 
— a fact which undoubtedly whetted the 
Merediths' interest in reacquiring one of Self 
Control's daughters. 

Turn Capp Wins Stake 

Turn Capp, owned and bred by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Oliver Goldsmith, became Turn to 
Reason's sixth stakes winner when she won 
the Scarlet Carnation Handicap at 
Thistledown in late July. Trained by Bobby 
Hilton, the 4-year-old filly is out of the 
Thinking Cap mare Capped. 

Turn to Reason's other stakes winners 
are Leematt, Lou Rosenbush, Reason to 
Turn, Reason to Run and Reason For Truce. 
The 14-year-old stallion stands at Mr. and 
Mrs. Goldsmith's Longwood Farm for a live 
foal fee of $2,000. 

Ailing Protanto Is Destroyed 

One of Maryland's most promising young 
stallions was put down last month when vet¬ 
erinarians attending Windfields Farm's Pro¬ 
tanto decided that his deteriorating health 
was irreversible. 

The 9-year-old horse was owned by E. P. 
Taylor. He had been standing at Mr. Taylor's 
Windfields Farm since his retirement in 1971. 
His oldest crop of foals are 3-year-olds and 
include the stakes-winning North Van. 

Protanto was by Native Dancer out of the 
Tom Fool mare Foolish One. He earned 
$322,085, winning stakes at 2, 3 and 4. His 
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second dam, Miss Disco, is the dam of Bold 
Ruler. 

Mr. Taylor's general manager, Joe 
Thomas, reports that Protanto foundered 
early this summer. Although closely ob¬ 
served and attended in subsequent weeks, 
Protanto failed in his fight for life. 

During his racing career he was owned by 
the late Charles Engelhard's Cragwood 
Estates and trained by Mac Miller. His stakes 
wins included the Remsen Stakes, Roamer 
Handicap, Whitney Stakes and Stymie 
Handicap. 

During his first four seasons at stud he 
stood for a live foal fee of $7,500. In 1976 his 
fee was changed to a private contract. 

Annie Active Becomes SW 

Annie Active, a 4-year-old filly owned by 
Mitchell H. Fox, won the $15,000 Princess 
Doreen Handicap at Rockingham Park last 
month, posting a $132.60 mutuel as the 
longest priced runner in the 11-horse field. 

Bred by the late Helen L. Jennings, Annie 
Active is a daughter of Exceedingly and Ac¬ 
tion Station. By winning the Princess Do¬ 
reen, Annie Active became the third stakes 
winner sired by Exceedingly. The 13-year- 
old stallion, who stands at Bonita Farm for a 
live foal fee of $1,000, was bred and raced by 
Mrs. Jennings. 

He won six stakes and over $184,000 and, 
as a 4-year-old, defeated Damascus in the 
William duPont Jr. Handicap at Delaware 
Park. Exceedingly is now owned by a syndi¬ 
cate. His earlier stakes winners are Out¬ 
moded and Extreme Tela. 

Violet Sears, longtime office manager 
for the MHBA, enjoys racing at Timonium. 


Handsome Kid's First Winner 

The first starter from the first crop of 
Handsome Kid won first time out last 
month, Colleen Rogers galloping to a seven- 
length triumph in a maiden race at Sante Fe, 
New Mexico. Sold in last year's Eastern Fall 
Sales for $3,400, Colleen Rogers is owned by 
John R. Neale of El Paso. The filly was bred 
by Mrs. Cherry Rogers at whose farm Hand¬ 
some Kid stands for a live foal fee of $1,000. 
The 10-year-old stallion earned over 
$112,000 and is by Beau Gar out of Marullah 
by ’^Nasrullah. 

Dancing Champ To Stud 

E. P. Taylor's good 4-year-old handicap 
horse Dancing Champ has been retired to 
stud following a tendon injury. Trained by 
Buddy Delp, the beautifully bred son of 
Nijinsky II climaxed his career this past 
June when he won the $100,000 Mas¬ 
sachusetts Handicap at Suffolk Downs. He 
retires with lifetime earnings in excess of 
$125,000. 
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What's New continued 

Purchased by Mr. Taylor as a yearling 
for $60,000, Dancing Champ is out of the 
Tom Fool mare Mrs. Peterkin. Herself a 
stakes winner, Mrs. Peterkin is out of 
Legendra, the dam of stakes winners 
Hasty Doll, Rich Tradition and Sky Clip¬ 
per in addition to Mrs. Peterkin. 

Dancing Champ will stand the 1977 sea¬ 
son at Mr. Taylor's Windfields Farm in 
Chesapeake City. No stud fee has as yet 
been announced. 

Rosemont Farm Buys Norumbega 

Rosemont Farm has purchased the 
6-year-old stallion Norumbega and will 
stand him next season for a live foal fee of 
$1,500. Leonard Shope, president of the Port 
Deposit (Md.) farm, states that the horse's 
first crop will become 2-year-olds next year. 
Norumbega is by Nearctic out of Vowed by 
Dedicate. Bred by Mr. and Mrs. Stuart S. 
Janney Jr.'s Locust Hill Farm, Norumbega is 
a winning half-brother to Promise 
($165,620). 

Stymie Manor's Stock Deal 

John William Jacobs, son of the late Hirsch 
Jacobs, announced last month that he and 
his brother, Thomas E. Jacobs, have bought 
out the interests of their mother and sister in 
Stymie Manor Farm, Inc. 

"Tommy and I own 100 per cent of Stymie 
Manor," said Mr. Jacobs, "and we have 
plans for some major improvements. We ex¬ 
pect, for example, to obtain some new stal¬ 
lions and also to participate in the syndica¬ 
tion of some race horses." 

In the reorganization, John was elected 
president of the corporation. Other officers 
are Tom as vice-president, John's wife Bar¬ 
bara as secretary and farm manager William 
Albright as treasurer. 

Hirsch Jacobs founded the 200-acre 
Monkton (Md.) farm in 1946 in partnership 
with the late Isidor Bieber. Originally known 
as the Bieber-Jacobs Farm, Inc., it was later 
renamed Stymie Manor in honor of the 
stable's most famous horse. 

Following Mr. Jacobs' death in 1970, Mr. 
Bieber's interests were purchased by the 
Jacobs family. 





Neither John nor Tom intends to live on 
the farm. John currently resides in New York 
where he heads up the Jacobs Bloodstock 
Agency. Tom is not otherwise involved in 
the horse world. He lives in Colorado. 

245 Eligible For Md. Futurity 

The richest Maryland-bred race ever con¬ 
tested will be run at Laurel on Saturday, 
November 27, when the one-mile Maryland 
Futurity will be run for a gross purse in ex¬ 
cess of $60,000. 

There are 245 2-year-olds eligible. 

The Maryland Futurity is restricted to the 
offspring of 63 Maryland stallions which 
were nominated to the race at a cost of $100 
per stallion. In addition, an eligibility pay¬ 
ment was required for each nominated 
2-year-old, that fee being either $25 or $75 
depending upon when payment was made. 

The gross purse now exceeds $54,000 and 
will be further increased by entry fees ($500 
per horse) and starting fees ($250 per horse). 

The breeders of the first four finishers will 
share in a $7,500 bonus as will the owners of 
the sires of the first four finishers. 

Any owner in doubt as to whether his 
2-year-old is eligible may call the MHBA at 
252-2100 for information. 
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Top Maryland-bred juvenile Debby's Turn 
gains her third stakes win in Keystone's 
Schuylkill, which she followed up with scores 
in stakes at Timonium and Bowie. 

Pistorio Horse To Stud 

Mrs. Samuel M. Pistorio's stakes-placed 
Land of Rhythm will stand the 1977 season at 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Y. Martin's Worthington 
Farms for a live foal fee of $500. By First 
Landing out of the Nearctic mare Cool 
Dance, Land of Rhythm ran his best race last 
summer in Bowie's seven-furlong Terrapin 
Handicap. He was beaten a head by Port 
Conway Lane in that race while finishing 
second. Behind him were such stakes win¬ 
ners as Double Edge Sword, Gala Double 
and Festive Mood. 

Land of Rhythm's dam was herself stakes- 
placed, finishing second in the Star Shoot 
and third in the Queenston stakes. The 
horse's second dam is Roman Dancer, a 
daughter of Native Dancer. This is the family 
of Derby Day Boy, Triple R., Bronze Babu, 
Flashy Ross, Out in Space, Princess Lygia, 
Tuscany and many other stakes winners. 

Laurel Hires Irving Rudd 

Irving Rudd has been appointed publicity 
director for special assignments at Laurel 
race course. 

Mr. Rudd will concentrate on the opening 
of the fall season October 22 and the track's 
three major stakes races, the Selima, Futurity 




Irving Rudd 


and the Washington (D.C.) International, 
which will celebrate its 25th running on 
November 6. 

Currently Mr. Rudd is in charge of public 
relations for Madison Square Garden in the 
training camp of Muhammad Ali. He was 
associated with several championship box¬ 
ing promotions and later was chief assistant 
to Nat Fleisher, publisher of Ring Magazine. 

He was previously affiliated with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team as promo¬ 
tion director and for 12 years he was director 
of Yonkers Raceway. In 1963, with the assis¬ 
tance of Laurel's president, John D. 
Schapiro, he scored a breakthrough when he 
persuaded racing officials of the Soviet 
Union to send Russian drivers and harness 
horses to compete at Yonkers Raceway. 

Mr. Rudd succeeds Don Meredith, who 
resigned to manage his family's racing and 
breeding operation in Maryland. 

After finishing second in five 1976 stakes 
Cojak finally broke the jinx, easily 
capturing the Penn Treaty at Keystone. 
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American Trainers Meet 

The American Trainers Association will 
hold its 42nd annual meeting in the Paddock 
room at Belmont Park following the last race 
on October 22. The association's president, 
MacKenzie T. Miller, says that election of 
officers will take place. 


Obituaries 

William C. Stokes 

William C. Stokes, breeder of the cham¬ 
pion Maryland-bred filly Thirty Paces, died 
last month at age 81. Mr. Stokes was present 
last May to accept the championship trophy 
presented by the Maryland Horse Breeders 
Association at its annual awards dinner, 
even though he was at that time in precari¬ 
ous health. 

A resident of Bay Ridge (Md.), Mr. Stokes 
had worked 32 years for the Bassett Furni- 

Mr. Stokes, breeder of Thirty Paces, 
shown accepting championship trophy in May 
at MHBA's annual awards dinner. 


ture Company. He once recalled that he got 
into the horse business through the late Alan 
T. Clarke who sold him a yearling filly by 
Fritz Maisel for $1,300 in 1957. 

Mr. Stokes named that filly Sadye S. ("I 
named her after my first wife who died in 
1968"). Sadye S. became an excellent foun¬ 
dation mare, producing stakes-winning 
Bank Book Sadye in addition to other win¬ 
ners. Bank Book Sadye in turn produced 
Thirty Paces, the best Maryland-bred 
2-year-old filly of the 1975 season. 

Thirty Paces is owned by Mr. Stokes' 
widow, Anita C. Stokes. 

Although Bank Book Sadye and Thirty 
Paces were Mr. Stokes' only homebred 
stakes winners, he also won stakes with Port 
Conway Lane which he purchased at a Ken¬ 
tucky auction. 

King Leatherbury, who is a contender for 
national training honors, had been Mr. 
Stokes' trainer for the past 18 years. In July, 
Leatherbury wrote to his long-time patron, 
but Mr. Stokes was too ill to read the letter. 
Mrs. Stokes was, however, quite deeply 
touched. Last month she sent a copy of that 
letter to this magazine. 

It reads as follows: 

"As you know, my stable has grown large 
and we are racing at two tracks, so I don't get 
around to talking to my owners as much as I 
should. But, Mr. Stokes, I want you to know 
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that I haven't forgotten that you started with 
me 18 years ago, being my first outside 
owner. I want to thank you for having confi¬ 
dence in me at that time. 

"1 appreciate your faith in me and the very 
fine horses that you have supplied me with 
during all those years. I owe those 'runners' 
that you keep coming up with for being the 
building block of my stable. 1 want to take 
this time to express my gratitude for your 
loyalty, trust and confidence. 

"This year our stable is on the way to pos¬ 
sibly breaking the world's record for number 
of wins in one year. I would never have been 
in this position without your help. I appre¬ 
ciate everything you have ever done for me." 

Paul K. Hampshire 

Paul K. Hampshire, 60-year-old chairman 
of the Maryland State Fair's board of 
directors, died last month following a long 
illness. He had been president of the John H. 
Hampshire, Inc. contracting firm since 1974. 
That firm, founded by his father, had been 
his employer since 1933. 

As chairman of Timonium's board of 
directors, Mr. Hampshire was one of the two 
highest executives at the track and fair 
grounds. Under Timonium's operational 
setup, the chairman of the board and the 
president have equal authority. 

Born in Baltimore, Mr. Hampshire was 
involved in many community, recreational 
and charitable organizations. In most of 
these organizations he was either the incum¬ 
bent or past president. 

During his days at Boys Latin School he 
became keenly interested in sports and 
remained a competitor in some of them for 
the rest of his life. Among his hobbies were 
golf, surf fishing, hunting and skeet 
shooting. 

Mr. Hampshire's family has requested 
that in place of flowers, his friends may make 
contributions to the McDonogh School Gen¬ 
eral Scholarship Fund or the English 
Lutheran Building Fund. 

John Edmond Barr 

John Edmond Barr, Glade Valley Farms' 
assistant manager, died last month at age 56 
following a long illness. Mr. Barr had been a 
Glade Valley employee for 25 years. 


HAVE YOUR YEARLINGS 
BROKEN AT 

ROEDOWN FARM 

IN BEAUTIFUL 
DAVIDSONVILLE, MD. 
WITHIN CLOSE VANNING 
DISTANCE OF MARYLAND 
TRACKS — 

BOWIE — LAUREL — 
PIMLICO —TIMONIUM 


WE FEATURE 

• 1 1/2 mile turf course 

• 220 acres — lush pastures 

• roomy modern stabling facilities 


ROEDOWN FARM 
is also accepting 
at this time 

• Horses to be legged up 

• Broodmares and foals 

• Turnouts 


Resident Trainer Farm Manager 

Dennis J. Logan W. Harrison Greene 


Owner 

John M. Begg 

ROEDOWN 

FARM 

Davidsonville, Md. 21035 
(301) 798-1596 
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Born in Virginia, Mr. Barr spent his entire 
life working with Thoroughbreds and cattle. 
His first employer was the Annefield Planta¬ 
tion in Berryville, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Watkins. At age 25, he went to work 
for the Audley Farm, also located in Ber¬ 
ryville. In 1951, Mr. Barr moved to Mary¬ 
land, accepting a position at Glade Valley 
which was then owned by Mrs. William L. 
Brann. 

Following sale of the farm to Col. Harry B. 
Marcus, John remained on as managing 
foreman, a position he retained until 1960 
when Glade Valley was purchased by the 
late Jack I. Bender and Dr. Robert A. 
Leonard. For the past 16 years. Dr. Leonard 
has managed the farm with Mr. Barr his 
principal assistant. 

Stating that he will never be able to fully 
replace his assistant. Dr. Leonard added: 
"He was capable in all phases of the breeding 
farm routine. His interest in and concern for 
the mares and foals was extraordinary. Dur¬ 
ing the breeding season it was not unusual 
for his day to begin at 6 in the morning and 
end at midnight after assisting in the watch¬ 
ing of a mare expected to foal. 

"He was not only a competent and dedi¬ 
cated horseman, he was also a close personal 
friend. 

"He was responsible for much of the suc¬ 
cess of Glade Valley Farms, particularly dur¬ 
ing the early years of our ownership when 
much of my time was spent at the race tracks. 
John will be greatly missed by me, by my 
family, and by all associated with him at 
Glade Valley." 

Mr. Barr is survived by his wife, Ann, a 
son, John E. Barr; a granddaughter, Angela 
Marie Barr; two sisters, Louise Smallwood 
and Mildred Wheeler; three brothers, Jerome 
D. Barr, Lawrence P. Barr and Walter A. 
Barr; and by nieces and nephews. 


M. Troy Jones 

M. Troy Jones, a breeder-owner member 
of the Maryland Horse Breeders Association 



The late John Edmond Barr was assistant to 
Dr. Robert Leonard at Glade Valley Farms, 
where he had been an employee for 25 years. 


for 18 years, died early this month following 
a long illness. Mr. Jones was 68. 

Born in Baltimore, Mr. Jones lived at his 
Maidstone Farm in Chesapeake City where 
he maintained 28 broodmares and the stal¬ 
lions Cavamore and Stoic. 

Mr. Jones, a graduate of Yale, was in the oil 
producing business. He had also served in 
the Army as a lieutenant colonel. He is sur¬ 
vived by his widow and three stepchildren. 


Side Kick Drops Dead 

Alec J. Bullock revealed last month that his 
19-year-old stallion Side Kick died suddenly 
in June after covering a mare. Mr. Bullock 
had maintained the horse at his White Way 
Farm in Lutherville on a private contract 
basis. 

By Side Boy out of Jeannes Rose by Chief 
Barker, Side Kick was both owned and 
trained by Bullock during his racing days. 
The horse campaigned four seasons, made 
30 starts, won seven times and retired with 
earnings of $31,100. At stud he has sired 
many winners while always being booked to 
a small number of mares. 
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Maryland Fund Program For Bowie 

September 10 through October 21 

$ 6,500 purse.—For 2-year-old maiden colts and geldings, registered Maryland-breds. (Sired 
and foaled preferred.) Six furlongs. 

$ 6,500 purse.—For 2-year-old maiden fillies, registered Maryland-breds. (Sired and foaled 
preferred.) Six furlongs. 

$ 7,500 purse.—For 2-year-old fillies, registered Maryland-breds, which have not won two 
races. (Winners preferred.) Six furlongs. 

$ 7,500 purse.—For 2-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds, which have not won two races. 
(Winners preferred.) Six furlongs. 

$ 7,500 purse.—For 3-year-olds and upward, registered Maryland-breds, which have never 
won a race other than maiden, claiming, starter or hunt meeting. Seven 
furlongs. 

$12,000 purse.—For 3-year-olds and upward, fillies and mares, registered Maryland-breds, 
which have not won $5,425 twice other than maiden, claiming, starter or 
bonus payment since June 15. Six furlongs. 

$13,000 purse.—For 3-year-olds and upward, registered Maryland-breds. Seven furlongs. 

$14,000 purse.—For 3-year-olds and upward, fillies and mares, registered Maryland-breds, 
which have not won $6,100 twice at one mile or over other tnan maiden, 
claiming, starter or bonus payment since May 22. One mile and one-sixteenth. 

Bowie's Maryland Fund Stakes 

$25,000-added—The Lansdale G. Sasscer Stakes. For 2-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds. 
Six furlongs. October 2. 

$25,000-added—The Bowie Kindergarten Stakes. For 2-year-old fillies, registered Maryland- 
breds. Six furlongs. October 21. 


Laurel's Maryland Fund Stakes 

October 22 through December 31 

$25,000“added—E. Taylor Chewning Handicap. For 3-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds. 
One mile. October 22. 

$25,000-added—Cameo Stakes. For 2-year-old fillies, registered Maryland-breds. Six furlongs. 
November 2. 

$25,000-added—Senatorial Stakes. For 2-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds. Seven fur¬ 
longs. November 9. 

$25,000-added—Constellation Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up, registered Maryland-breds. 

One mile and one-eighth (turf). November 25. 

$35,000-added—Maryland Futurity. For 2-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds. One mile. 

November 27. (Closed with 245 nominations.) 

$25,000-added—All Brandy Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up, fillies and mares, registered 
Maryland-breds. One mile. December 27. 


Purses do not include breeder and stallion bonuses. In all Maryland Fund races (except the Maryland Futurity) a sum 
equivalent to 10 per cent of purse is paid to breeder of the winner and a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of purse is paid to 
owner of stallion which sired winner, providing stallion stood in Maryland at the time winner was conceived. Special 
breeder and stallion awards are offered in the Maryland Futurity. 
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APRIL SERENADE, by ’^Royal Serenade, b.L, April 26, 
by Gallant Native. Penowa Farms. 

AVLA, by Subtle, dk.b. orbr.f., April 4, by Rash Prince. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. Mare to Rash Prince. 

BEERSHEBA, by Seven Chances, ch.c., April 16, by 
Crimson Serenade. Ernest Rogers, Jr. Mare to 
Crimson Serenade. 

BLUE SWAN, by Winged Step, b.c.. May 29, by Gallant 
Native. Leonard P. Sasso. 

BRILLIANT GIRL, by Globemaster, b.c., March 23, by 
Sunrise County. Leonard P. Sasso. 

CINAMON ROSE, by Citation, gr.f., March 29, by Gal¬ 
lant Native. Penowa Farms. 

CORNISH GLOW, by *Cornplaster, b.f., April 14, by 
Bon Bon Bernie. C. E. Reithmeyer. Mare to Dead 
Ahead. 


COUNTERFLIGHT, by Count of Honor, b.L, April 28, 
by Bold Favorite. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. 
Mare to Rollicking. 

DANCE ALONG, by Restless Native, ch.f., February 
26, by What Luck. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. 
Mare to Illustrious. 

DANDELION WINE, by Bunty Lawless, b.c.. May 18, 
by *Tropic King 11. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Soderlund. 

DEDICATED LASS, by Dedicate, gr.c., March 8, by 
Gallant Native. Penowa Farms. 

EAGER ELLIE, by ^Carlemont, b.L, April 20, by Gran- 
nys Boy. T. S. Nichols. Mare to Jean-Pierre. 

EGREGIOUS, by Barbizon, dk.b. or br.c., April 12, by 
Sail On-Sail On. Ann Small. Mare to Bold 
Monarch. 

ELAINE'S TURN, by Finest Kind, b.c., January 19, by 
Bon Bon Bernie. Joseph Piccioni. Mare to 
*Cornplaster. 

EPON LADY, by Epon Bird, ch.f., June 5, by Bold Sun. 
Dan M. Riddle. Mare to Bold Sun. 

FLEET FOOT, by Globemaster, b.c., April 22, by Gal¬ 
lant Native. Penowa Farms. 

FLOWER DAY, by Inaugural Day, ch.c., April 16, by 
Crimson Serenade. Robert L. Goodman. Mare to 
Pukka Gent. 

GOLDEN WHEELS, by Second Avenue, ch.f., Febru¬ 
ary 23, by *Cornplaster. Joseph Norris and C. E. 
Reithmeyer. Mare to *Cornplaster. 

HEADY WIND, by "^Westorkan, dk.b. or br.f., April 12, 
by Bold Victor. Nathan Scherr. Mare to Bold Victor. 



JANETTE O., by Yorktown, b.c., April 21, by Gallant 
Native. Penowa Farms. 

JUNE SUN, by Laugh Aloud, ch.f., April 4, by Bold 
Victor. Nathan Scherr. Mare to Bold Victor. 

LADY BRILLIANCE, by Globemaster, b.c., March 12, 
by Sunrise County. Leonard P. Sasso. 

LADY DIPLOMAT, by *Knave, b.c, April 4, by Gallant 
Native. Leonard P. Sasso and Penowa Farms. 

LADY OF ARABY, by Fisherman, ch.c., April 22, by 
^Cornplaster. C. E. Reithmeyer. Mare to Bold Am¬ 
bition. 

LADY PEPPERMINT, by Nearctic, b.c.. May 6, by Gal¬ 
lant Native. Leonard P. Sasso and Penowa Farms. 

LADY WHIMSEY, by Globemaster, b.c., April 12, by 
Gallant Native. Leonard P. Sasso. 

LAKE HAIRAN, by King Hairan, b.f.. May 31, by Gal¬ 
lant Native. Penowa Farms. 

LA STAMINA, by On-and-On, b.f., April 11, by Gallant 
Native. Leonard P. Sasso. 

LITTLE BUZZY, by Royal Coinage, b.f.. May 27, by 
Gallant Native. Penowa Farms. 

LONG WEEKEND, by For the Road, b.f., April 19, by 
^Wolfram. C. W. Davis. Mare to Berkley Prince. 

MADAME KEE, by Get Lucky, b.c.. May 6, by Bold 
Sun. Dan M. Riddle. Mare to Bold Sun. 

MASTER'S WISH, by Outing Class, b.c., April 7, by 
Gallant Native. Penowa Farms. 

MATING FLIGHT, by Sunrise Flight, ro.c.. May 16, by 
Blade. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. Mare to Rock 
Talk. 



NAUGHTY SUSAN, by Gilded Knight, ch.c.. May 14, 
by Farewell Party. Harry F. Freund. Mare to Am- 
bernash. ' 

ONEGA, by Noble Hero, ch.c., April 29, by Bold Favo¬ 
rite. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. Mare to Dead 
Ahead. 

ROYAL TOAST, by Prince Sarto, ch.f., April 27, by Bold 
Sun. Dan M. Riddle. Mare to Bold Sun. 

SILVER RHAPSODY, by Degage, b.f., April 9, by Gal¬ 
lant Native. Penowa Farms. 

SILVER STARDUST, by Dark Star, b.f., March 28, 
by Gallant Native. Penowa Farms. 

TWILIGHT VIXEN, by Imperative, b.f.. May 30, by 
Crimson Serenade. Gloria Beyer. 

YANKEE PRINCESS, by *Arturo A., ch.c., April 20, by 
Bold Sun. Dan M. Riddle. Mare to Bold Sun. 

YEMEN'S DOTTER, by Yemen, ch.f., April 12, by 
*Cornplaster. C. E. Reithmeyer. Mare to Bold Am¬ 
bition. 

YEMEN'S HERITAGE, by Yemen, b.c., January 15, by 
Bold Ambition. C. E. Reithmeyer. Mare to 
*Cornplaster. 


Opposite, Miles Valentine's Pocosaba grazes 
with her bay filly by Tentam, a half-sister to 
Conesaba. Hoist the Flag colt at left is out of 
Christiana's $387,299-earner Obeah, dam of 
Dance Spell and Black Powder. Half-sister 
to three stakes winners, chestnut filly (lower 
left) owned by Carver Stable is a daughter of 
Northern Dancer and Extra Place. Bottom, 

Dr. and Mrs. Emmett Davis' Banderilla filly 
from Rescued Amelia nuzzles her stablemate 
(left), a colt by Aristocratic — Sunshine Kid. 



Veterinary Medicine Series 


Request For Help 

By Lucy Acton 


Almost 30 years have gone by since Bill 
Santoro, fledgling veterinarian, poured out 
his insecurities to a physician-uncle. 

True, he had a veterinary degree from 
Kansas State University, but without much 
practical experience he was dreading the 
sound of his own telephone. 

The uncle's response was simple. "You 
may not know much," he said. "But you 
probably know more than your clients." 

Now an established practitioner in Street, 
Md., long on practical experience and accus¬ 
tomed to getting calls from far around the 
country. Dr. Santoro looks at this same ad¬ 
vice from a different angle. 

No veterinarian has all the answers, or can 
claim to know much of the scheme of nature, 
but by waiting too long to call for help, or 
ignoring symptoms of trouble, some horse 
owners aren't taking advantage of all that 
veterinary medicine has to offer. 

When do you need to call for help? And 
why? Here are a few of Dr. Santoro's sugges¬ 
tions. 

As a basic practice he believes all horse¬ 
men should try to sharpen their powers of 
observation and knowledge to the point 
where they can detect variations from the 
norm in a horse's attitude, actions, way of 
going, etc. 

If the owner suspects some infectious con¬ 
dition, he should be able to check basic indi¬ 
cators such as temperature, pulse and respi¬ 
ration rates, presence or absence of cough, 
nasal or ocular discharge. 

The owner is not expected to make a diag¬ 
nosis, but he should be able to tell abnormal 
from normal. If any of these details is de¬ 


cidedly abnormal, a veterinarian should be 
consulted. Having made these observations 
the owner should be in a situation where he 
may more intelligently discuss the problem. 

Normally, a horse's temperature will vary 
between 99 and 100.5 degrees Fahrenheit, 
Dr. Santoro explained. The pulse rate will 
have a rather wide variation from 36 to 50 or 
higher, with the higher rates in young ani¬ 
mals. Respiration rates will vary from 8 to 16 
per minute, again with a higher rate for 
younger horses. A veterinarian can easily 
teach owners how to make these calcula¬ 
tions. 

Careful observation and the use of com¬ 
mon sense is still one of the best guides in 
deciding whether a horse is sick enough to 
need veterinary care, but Dr. Santoro gave 
some other, more definite, guidelines. 

No digestive upset, even mild colic 
symptoms, should ever be regarded lightly, 
he warned. Mild symptoms (restlessness, 
light sweating, an inclination to lie down) are 
often precursors of a more serious condition. 
If home remedies such as oral colic prepara¬ 
tions and handwalking do not afford increas¬ 
ing relief in 30 to 45 minutes, a veterinarian 
should be consulted immediately. 

Any type of traumatic injury affecting the 
eye, extensive lacerations, or puncture 
wounds of soft tissues or joint spaces require 
immediate attention. 

Eye injuries are often lay-treated, said Dr. 
Santoro. And this is a mistake, because in¬ 
jury can extend quickly within the eye. 

While most people realize severe bleeding 
needs immediate attention, they often do not 
realize the danger in a small, insignificant- 
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Precedes Treatment 


looking puncture wound. This is the type of 
injury that can lead to tetanus if tetanus 
antitoxin and antibiotic shots are not given 
within a reasonable amount of time. 

In Dr. Santoro's experience, the percen¬ 
tage of recoveries is very small once recog¬ 
nizable symptoms of tetanus are noticed. 

Internal hemorrhage is always a possibility 
after a severe fall or extreme exertion. Col¬ 
lapse, increasing weakness, blanched-out 
mucous membranes of the mouth and eye 
are symptoms one might notice with this 
problem. 

Internal hemorrhage during and after foal¬ 
ing is always a possibility and owners should 
be acquainted with early symptoms such as 
increased restlessness, and weakness, or 
lack of interest in the foal. 

Often the veterinarian is called too late 
about these cases, which are impossible or 
difficult to treat at best. Dr. Santoro said. 
Depending on the vessel or numbers of ves¬ 
sels involved, some cases can be treated suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Suspected fractures of the limbs are al¬ 
ways an emergency, needing veterinary 
help. Dr. Santoro advised. For other, less 
dramatic types of lameness, especially where 
the cause is not obvious, professional help 
should also be sought soon after the onset, 
since home remedies are rarely successful. 
Dr. Santoro noted. 

Horses exhibiting difficult or labored 
breathing, or who tire easily or verge on col- 


Handlers who spot trouble quickly are likely 
to have healthiest horses, says Dr. Santoro. 



Walter M. Ball 
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Dr. Santoro continued 

lapse, present another type of emergency. 
This may be a cardio-vascular problem, rela¬ 
tively common in horses, necessitating im¬ 
mediate treatment. 

The so-called tie-up syndrome still con¬ 
tinues to be a vexing problem, the veterina¬ 
rian went on. The range in severity of 
symptoms (from mild muscle stiffness to 
large-scale spasms) and variety of treatments 
administered are wide and should be 
handled by a veterinarian. But all horsemen 
should be aware of the importance of keep¬ 
ing the horse standing still, in the same spot, 
until a professional arrives. 

Less obvious among the serious ailments 
is forage poisoning, an area which needs 
much more investigation. Dr. Santoro ob¬ 
served. 

Nervous uncoordination, coupled with 
drastic changes in bowel movements, 
symptoms resembling colic, sudden col¬ 
lapse, or sudden rise or fall in temperature 
often "lead one to suspect" some sort of 
poisoning, he remarked. "Severe and often 


fatal intestinal involvement due to viral or 
bacterial toxemias are a constant threat and 
require prolonged, intensive treatment, but 
the mortality rate is still high." 

About horses in training. Dr. Santoro had 
some general remarks. 

Most people responsible for horses at the 
tracks are very conscientious about health 
problems, he believes. But many are guilty of 
trying to do too much diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment themselves. 

He thinks any type of respiratory disorder 
at the race track should be checked out by a 
veterinarian, since the potential side effects 
are so grave. In addition, too many trainers 
try to diagnose and treat lamenesses them¬ 
selves. 

One myth some race trackers follow needs 
to be exploded right away. Dr. Santoro add¬ 
ed: "Many people think there is no way for 
horses to acquire parasites while they're in 
training. This is false. Parasite control and 
treatment should be carried out on a regular 
basis." 

To keep all types and ages of horses in 
good health. Dr. Santoro advocates pro- 



SYLMAR FARM, INC. 

Rising Sun, Maryland 21911 


Ronald B. Houghton — (301) 658-4528 


Yearlings Broken 

5/8 Mile Track 
4-$tall Oectric Starting Gate 


Sand Paddocks 
Larger Grass Paddocks 
Board Fencing 
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grammed health care, based on preventive 
medicine. 

Dr. Santoro has set up a health program at 
several of the breeding farms he serves. He 
and the farm manager consider all of the 
stock, decide when worming, prophylactic 
vaccinations and dental work are appro¬ 
priate for each horse, and work these proce¬ 
dures into a schedule. 

Then, at the beginning of each month, ap¬ 
pointments are set up for the farms that are 
due visits. 

"I find this approach can be a real benefit 
for the farm: it's approaching the role of a 
family physician," he remarked. "Each pro¬ 
gram is tailored to the farm, and any changes 
or recommendations are discussed at 
periodic intervals." 

Experience has made Dr. Santoro more 
conservative in his approach to veterinary 
medicine. A belief in basic maintenance and 
little tendency to intervene when problems 
seem capable of resolving themselves has 
evolved from his rather extensive and varied 
practices. 


HORSE SALE 

October 1 (1st Friday), 1976 
Sale To Be Held At; THE EYLER STABLES 
THURMONT, MD. — 7:00 P.M. SHARP 

Selling All Breeds of Registered and Belter Grade Horses 

SALES FEE ON ALL HORSES: 

$10,00 OR 10% COMMISSION 

A Proven Market for the Better Horse 
For Consignments and Information Contact: 

J. ALBERT EYLER 

RT. 2, BOX 13 THURMONT, MARYUNO 21788 
PHONES: (301) 271-7426 or 271-7411 

The Butler House 
Generul Store 

Classic Wrap Skirts 
off the rack or custom made 
Unusual Gifts 
Ladies Sportswear 

Falls and Butler Roads 
Butler, Maryland 472-4121 



SWIM YOUR UNSOUND HORSES, 
BREAK YOUR YEARLINGS, 
FRESHEN UP YOUR STOCK 

under an experienced trainer's care 
at 

TIMACULA STATION 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas R. Small, Jr. 

Friendship church Rd. 

RD No. 3. Coatesviiie, Pa. 19320 
215-857-5665 

Rehabilitation of injured and post-op horses — 15 
minutes to the DELAWARE equine CENTER and the 
univ. of pa.’s NEW bolton center 

Central location to all Pa., Md., Del., n.j. and n.y. 
tracks 


★ Equine Pool . 

★ Two miles of galK^bing avenues 
through the woods and graded 
turf gallops 

■k Grass and sand paddocks 

★ Large pastures with turh out 
sheds 

★ walk-in above-knee whirlpool 
stalls 
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Dr. Santoro continued 

A solidly-built, deliberate-sounding man 
of 53, Dr. Santoro talks without reticence 
about himself and his career. 

Born and raised in Orange County, N. Y., 
he graduated from veterinary school in 1949, 
then worked for short periods in association 
with three other practitioners: Dr. John 
Gadd, of Cockeysville, Md., Dr. William O. 
Reed, of Elmont, N. Y., and Dr. David Hop¬ 
kins, of Brattleboro, Vt. 

In 1952-53 he was an instructor of surgery 
at the New York State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University. 

Then he left to go into private practice in 
northern Vermont, where he worked as a 
general large animal practitioner for six 
years. 

HOUSE of EQUINE ART-. 

exclusive color and 
black and white limit¬ 
ed prints, brochure 
upon request. 

\ boi 245 ntwlown. pa 1t940 V 


Wanting more of a concentrated equine 
practice Dr. Santoro moved to Middleburg, 
Va., in 1958. The following year he leased 
Sundridge Farm, near Middleburg, from 
Paul Mellon, and became one of the first 
veterinarians in a several-state are^to have 
private surgical facilities for large animals. 
An active foxhunter and polo player during 
those years. Dr. Santoro also bred and raised 
racehorses. 

He left Middleburg for White Hall, Md. in 
1968 when his first wife, Tess, sought medi¬ 
cal treatment at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore. Mrs. Santoro died two years 
later. 

They had two sons: Billy, 26, a former 
amateur steeplechase and three-day event 
rider who competed successfully on the 
Maryland-Virginia circuit; and Jimmy, 20, a 
sophomore at the University of the South in 
Sewanee, Tenn. Billy, after attending Boston 
University, is now working with a profes¬ 
sional theater group in Worcester, Mass. 

Dr. Santoro married his present wife, Lois, 
a former physical education teacher from 



AUCTION 

Maryland Blood Horse, Inc. 

ANNUAL FALL MIXED SALE 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1976 — 7:00 P.M. 


THOROUGHBREDS: 

HORSES OF RACING AGE, IN FOAL MARES, 
BARREN MARES, YEARLINGS, STALLIONS, 
SHOW HORSES, SOME TACK, HOT WALKERS, 
AND OTHER VARIOUS HORSE EQUIPMENT. 


SALE TO BE HELD AT: 

DICKEY FARM 
13850 Forsythe Road 
Sykesville, Maryland 21784 

PHONE: 

301 442-2226 (Baltimore) 

301 774-7908 (Washington) 

301 489-7148 (Farm) 

301 489-9865 (MD. BLOOD HORSE, INC.) 


JERVIS MARSHALL, AUCTIONEER 


INSPECTION DATE: 

SEPTEMBER 26. 1976 
10:00 A.M. —4:00 P.M. 
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Long Island, N. Y., three years ago. They live 
in a comfortable stone house on two acres of 
deep countryside. The veterinarian's sole 
remaining horse is a Thoroughbred brood¬ 
mare he boards in Monkton. 


^MORTON 


BUILDINGS 

HORSE BARNS IN COLOR 


He keeps an active veterinary practice, 
though, working at breeding farms near his 
home and all Maryland tracks. Occasionally 
he gets calls from former clients in Virginia 
and New England and he also treats the Bal¬ 
timore City Mounted Police horses, a job that 
"isn't easy because most of them have multi¬ 
ple unsoundnesses from so many years on 
the streets." 

Keeping a grueling physical pace. Dr. San¬ 
toro is also a great believer in physical fitness 
and preventive health care for himself. He 
rises at 4 a.m. every day in order to get all his 
calls in, and manages to run three or four 
miles every night after work. In recent years 
he has competed in the Boston Marathon 
and Maryland Marathon, as well as some 
other local races. For relaxation he plays 
tennis, swims and skis cross-county. 

And yes, sometimes he still dreads the 
telephone, because he does get tired. □ 



• BOX STALLS • WASH AREAS 

• TACK & FEED • RIDING ARENAS 

ROOMS UP TO 81' 

• 9 SILICONE CLEAR SPAN 
COLORS • SWIMMING 
AVAILABLE POOLS 


Call or write today: 

MORTON BUILDINGS, INC. 

RD #4, BOX 54A, GETTYSBURG, PA. 17325 

□ send Information on MORTON square Post Build¬ 
ings. 

□ Have your salesman phone me for an appoint¬ 
ment. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS_ 


Telephone No. 



MON.THRS. SAT. 

10 am til 6 pm 
FRIDAY 10 am til 9 pm 


SUMMERS-END QA| E 

SEPTEMBER 20th thru 30th OfiLC 

PHOENIX, MD. STORE ONLY 

SUNNYBROOK SHOPPING CENTER, JARRETTSVILLE PIKE 


LADIES 

GABARDINE 

RUBBER 

HUNT COATS 

STRETCH 

BREECHES 

RIDING 

WOOL. TWEED. STRETCH 

JODPHURS 

MENS •WOMENS •CHILDRENS 

BOOTS 

AND BLENDS 

BY EQUESTRIAN 

BY EQUESTRIAN 



$1395 

</> 

CO 

CO 

$599 

$2095 

4 WAY 

STUBBEN 

MADE IN ENGLAND 

MADE IN ENGLAND 

STRETCH 

JUMPING 

PONY 

JUMP 

BREECHES 

SADDLE 

BRIDLES 

SADDLES 

BY 3 LEADING MANUFACTURERS 

ADULT SIZES 

HAND STITCHED 

ALL PURPDSE 

$1595 

</> 

ro 

CJ 1 

CJ 1 

$2995 

$14900 


ASSORTMENT • ENGLISH RIDING BOOTS LEATHER $2795 


EVERY ITEM IN THE STORE DISCOUNTED FOR THIS SALE 
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Bus's Tackroom 

By Geraldine T. Garrett 


Bus Taylor was a Maryland-based trainer until he died in 1959. Often he amused 
friends in his tackroom by telling tales of racetrackers. Here Bus recalls one who was 
inclined to borrow the material for his improbable Western stories. When challenged, 
however, he relied upon his own wit as a weapon for the defense. 


Dale Packer was a likeable old fellow. He 
hailed from Utah and always dressed like a 
cowboy. You often saw him reading Western 
magazines; then he'd retell the story with 
himself as hero. In his time he was a gifted 
sculptor, but he wasn't altogether eaten up 
with ambition, and he just let his talent go to 
seed. Spent most of his time hanging around 
the halfers with a couple of cheap horses. 
One summer he stabled his string of two at 
our farm. Nothing worried him so long as he 
had a cigar in the day and a mouth organ at 
night. But he did appreciate an audience for 
his music and stories. 

I liked to hear the harmonica on a summer 
night. It was relaxing to sit on the bench 
outside the tackroom when the work was 
done. Inside, the horses stirred occasionally 
and you might hear a pheasant crow in the 
back field. Race horses and broodmares, 
turned out to enjoy the cool of evening, 
poked along the fence, trying to nibble grass 
on the other side. Overhead, the windmill 
just barely turned in the air that was heavy 
with hay and honeysuckle. Then, before the 
mosquitoes ended the enjoyment. Dale took 
out his harmonica, for it was the right kind of 
sound at twilight. Sometimes I did wish he'd 
take a crack at something besides "Red River 
Valley" and "Home on the Range." 

For all his slow moving and slower talking, 
the old man had a quick answer for anybody. 
Once we stopped in a bar and a young kid 
with more mouth than sense thought he was 
being very comical when he made fun of 
Packer's clothes. 


"Hey, Tex!" he said. "Did you ride your 
horse into town?" 

Everybody in the bar turned to look and 
several snickered. 

"Didn't see a horse, son," the old man 
replied quietly. "But a jackass ain't far off 
'cause I hear him brayin." □ 


A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
HORSE TRAILERS! 

Quality workmanship with a minimum of delay! 


• WIRING INSTALLED AND REPAIRED 

• UNDERCOATING • INTERIORS & UNDERCARRIAGES 
« BODY REPAIRS • WELDING • BRAKE WORK 

• CUSTOM PAINTING of STABLE or FARM COLORS 

• HITCHES INSTALLED • TIRE SALES • LETTERING 


JERRY’S CHEVROLET 

PAINT AND BODY SHOP DEPARTMENT 
Ask for DOUG CARROLL or ED FORNWALT 

PERRING PARKWAY & JOPPA RD. 661-9100 
ON THE BELTWAY AT EXIT 30 NORTH 
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Agricultural News 


Robert Jones Elected President 

For the second time in eight years, a Mary¬ 
land resident has been named president of 
the National Association of County Agri¬ 
cultural Agents. The new president is Robert 
L. Jones of Westminster (Carroll county), a 
University of Maryland graduate and a 24- 
year veteran of the university's Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

His Old Line State predecessor was Ros- 
coe N. Whipp of the Shady Grove area at 
Rockville (Montgomery county), who served 
as NACAA president in 1968-69. Whipp re¬ 
tired in 1973 after almost 31 years as a 4-H 
and youth agent in Montgomery county. 

Jones was elected last month at the 61st 
annual meeting of the NACAA, held in 
Richmond, Va. He had served successively 
as vice-president and president-elect of the 
national county agents organization. And he 
was general chairman for the group's 1973 
annual meeting, held in Baltimore. 

The new NACAA president has been the 
Carroll county Extension chairman since 
1964. He came to the county in 1957 after a 
two-year stint as assistant county agent in 
Dorchester county, on Maryland's Eastern 
Shore. 

Maryland's EIA Regulations 

A new amendment to Maryland's Equine 
Infectious Anemia (also called EIA or Swamp 
Fever) regulations became effective last 
month. It requires that horses whose 


ownership changes shall have been tested 
negative for EIA within 12 months prior to 
sale or exchange. 

Dr. Hugh E. Binks, Chief of the Animal 
Health Section, Maryland Department of 
Agriculture, who administers the EIA con¬ 
trol program, says state regulations require 
that the owner's copy of the test chart be 
presented at the time of sale. Photocopy of 
the test chart is not acceptable, unless pre¬ 
viously validated by MDA's Animal Health 
Section. 

Horses destined for slaughter are exempt 
from the EIA test, but this class of animal 
must be purchased by a slaughter establish¬ 
ment, renderer, or a Maryland licensed live¬ 
stock dealer. Change in classification may be 
accomplished by appropriate testing of the 
animal while in the dealer's possession. 



The biggest bargain 
since Stymie was claimed! 


Special Introductory Offer 

10 WEEKS 

$6.00 

A must for serious horsemen^ 
your 52 issues yearly of The 
BLOOD-HORSE covers the en¬ 
tire spectrum of Thoroughbred 
racing and breeding. PLUS 
Stallion Register and Principal 
Winners A broad. 

U.S.A. 

( ) 10 weeks $6.00 

( ) 1 year $30.00 ($31.50 in Ky.) 

FOREIGN 

( ) 10 weeks $8.00 

( ) 1 year $40.00 

Name 

Ad d ress.__ 

Cily.^_ 

State_ 


.Zip, 


The Blood-Horse, P. O. Box 4038, 
Lexington, Kentucky 40504 
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National 

Rally 

By Sally O'Connor 


Opposite, Lesa Keithley of Mission Valley 
(Kan.) parts company with Waldo Pepper. 
Miami Valley (O.) rider Mary Taft (at left) 
and Little Deal negotiate Normandy bank. 
Below, Tad Leithead, individual competi¬ 
tor from Greenwich (Conn.), on Charisma. 


M aryland's two teams failed to perform 
to expectations in the 22nd National Pony 
Club Rally held last month at the Radnor 
Hunt Club in Pennsylvania. 

After coming to within a single point of 
winning the prestigious stable management 
trophy, Maryland's Redland Hunt Club 
pony team fell apart in subsequent events 
and failed to gain a placing. 

The Maryland Regional team did no better 
against its 17 competitors. 

Redland rode against ten other club 
teams in the five-day rally which was 
marked by hot, dry weather. 

In addition to two teams, Maryland was 
represented by Janice Sosnowski, from the 
Annapolis Pony Club, who competed on an 
individual basis against 23 other A-rated 
riders. 

The course was big and well built, much of 
it the same as that used last fall for the Junior 
National Championships. But it was a little 
more than some of the Pony Clubbers had 
previously faced. 

The Redland team competed without its 
most experienced rider, Brian O'Connor. His 
horse had been injured at the regional rally. 
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National Rally continued 

pulling up lame after a clean cross country 
ride. Keith Burt, the winning B individual, 
had replaced Brian, but his horse had also 
gone lame, and he was consequently obliged 
to use a borrowed mount. 

The Regional team, consisting of Debbie 
Given (Fair Hill), Karen Karkow (Elkridge- 
Harford), Judy Farnsworth and Karen Sos- 
nowski (Annapolis), had had little previous 
experience on the event circuit. They were all 
frankly worried about the size of the fences. 
They had lots of company. Many of the rid¬ 
ers from other regions shared their concern. 

Competitors were housed at a pleasant va¬ 
cation camp some 20 minutes from the 
stables. After dinner the first evening, the 
written tests were passed out and silence 
reigned for some time as the kids went 
through the questions. 

The first day of actual competition began 
bright and early with competitors presenting 
themselves and their horses to the stable 
management judges for a thorough inspec¬ 
tion. 

The chief stable management judges 
(Cathy Connelly, Mrs. Braley Gray, Jan 
Conant, B. J. Wright) decked out in large 


aprons bearing the words I AM STABLE 
MINDED? walked through the barns in¬ 
specting set-ups and safety precautions. 
'T'm not so sure about the question mark on 
the apron," remarked Mrs. Gray. "I don't 
think that I quite appreciate the implications 
of the question mark!" ^ 

After the posting of the written test scores, 
the first stable management check, and the 
dressage tests had been finished, Redland 
was, for a happy moment, in second place. 

In Pony Club competition, a team consists 
of four members, with a non-riding stable 
manager. Only three scores count in each 
phase, with the exception of stable manage¬ 
ment which includes the whole team. 

The cross-country day was hot and 
humid. Starting early in the day several 
fences seemed to give more than their share 
of trouble. The sixth fence, a fence-ditch- 
fence combination, caused numerous refus¬ 
als. It was set in the middle of a grove of trees 
and was in dark shadow early in the day. 
Horses that came in too fast put on the brakes 
so that their eyes could adjust to the sudden 
lighting change. 

The entire course gave a great deal of trou¬ 
ble. The Maryland teams fared dismally. 
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Keith Burt had trouble at the beginning con¬ 
trolling his horse but managed to settle him 
after a while and got around with only one 
refusal. Donna Preston was eliminated at the 
splash jump; George Smith had his prob¬ 
lems with four separate stops; and Jeanie 
Feldman was having the best round of all 
when Mad Splash, her little chestnut, de¬ 
cided that the water was just too much to ask 
— in spite of his name. Refusing the first 
attempt, he then fell over the fence into the 
water, stepping on Jeanie as he recovered his 
feet. The ambulance whisked her off to the 
hospital. Luckily, her hard hat saved the 
day. She suffered nothing worse than a cut 
on the forehead requiring some stitching. 

The Maryland Regional team was also in 
trouble. Karen Karkow, whose horse is re¬ 
nowned for his dislike of water, refused at 
the splash as Karen had predicted. Judy 
Farnsworth was eliminated. Karen Sos- 
nowski set out with Sweet Baby James confi¬ 
dent that he would pull her through. He 
approached the second fence, a simple 
shark's teeth (a rail with shorter rails extend¬ 
ing from the face of it), took off and landed 
spraddled across the fence. It took some time 
to extricate him, and Karen decided to with¬ 
draw. Debbie Given with Easy Street 



showed how it should be done, and sailed 
around with no faults. But with only one 
rider completing the course, the Maryland 
Regional team had little chance for a good 
score. 

The final day, the horses were trotted out 
for veterinary inspection. Most of them 
seemed to be all right. For Redland, the 
stadium jumping phase didn't go too well. 
George Smith was eliminated, as was Keith 
Burt. Donna Preston went clean, and as 
Jeanie was still recuperating from her fall, 
Redland's stable manager, Dyanne Caprie, 
took over Mad Splash for this phase as 
allowed by the rules. Riding the round of her 
life, Dyanne managed a clean go, to the 
applause of the entire crowd. 

A closely contested finish saw Mendon 
Pony Club (from the western New York 
region) win out over the Bath Pony Club — 
winners for the past two years. 

In the regional competition there was a tie 
for first place, which was broken by a better 
dressage score for the Mid South team, with 
the Eastern Pennsylvania team taking sec¬ 
ond. Third in the regional competition was 
the team from Carolina. On their way to the 
rally this team had stayed overnight at a 
motel. During the night all their tack and all 
their equipment had been stolen from their 
car and trucks. Nothing was left. Using 
hastily borrowed tack they managed to re¬ 
cuperate from their disaster to come in a 
creditable third. 

Linda Misiaszek, from Golden's Bridge 
Hounds Pony Club in New York, won the A 
competition. Katherine Ferguson, visiting A 
Pony Clubber from Northumberland, Eng¬ 
land, was a great favorite with officials and 
competitors alike. Riding a very green, bor¬ 
rowed horse, she finished in sixth place. 

The Maryland Regional team and the Red- 
land team members applauded the ribbon 
winners. The Stable Management Trophy 
went to the New England and Virginia 
Regional Teams, tied with 586 points. Red- 
land had 585. "Well," said a team member, 
"at least we did well there. If only we could 
learn to ride!" □ 

Orient Express (opposite) takes Marylander 
Cindy Irwin through water jump. Left, Mary 
Ann McLarty of Somerset Hills (N. J.) flies over 
Radnor cross-country fence on Bingo Prize. 
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... be selective about where you send him. 


So you’ve bought a yearling. Now let Green 
Willow Farms turn him into a racehorse. How? 
With patience and caution. He'll learn to 
back, stop and turn before he’s ever 
mounted. So there’ll be no bad habits for him 
to “unlearn.” And you’ll be pleasantly 
surprised at his progress. 

Green Willow Farms is one of Maryland’s 
newest, most progressive horse complexes. 
Situated in superb Thoroughbred raising 
country. Green Willow recently added 250 
acres and other facilities to accommodate 
your yearling, lay-up or breeding stock. And 


our competent equine specialist. Dr. James 
Morgan is on 24-hour call within minutes of 
the farm. 

Easily accessible by 
major roadways and 
convenient to 
racetracks. Green 
Willow Farms is 
available for your 
thorough inspection. 

Don’t make a 
selection for your 
yearling without 
seeing us. 




Inquiries to Carolyn Green 
§iWUM 956 Oak Tree Road 


Westminster, Maryland 21157 


Phone: (301) 795-3438 or (301) 795-9769 
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In 1912 Inez Milholland led a parade on 
Fifth Avenue to celebrate advances in the 
women's suffrage movement. Dressed all in 
white, she sat astride a huge white horse and 
was followed by 50 young women dressed in 
white Roman togas blowing golden 
trumpets. 

Ms. Milholland was a lawyer who spent 
the next four years of her brief life working to 
better women's working conditions and 
helping women to get fair divorces, but as 
"Horsewoman for Woman's Suffrage" she 
made even greater contributions. When she 
appeared in public riding astride she was 
instrumental in liberating women from the 
uncomfortable sidesaddle that was con¬ 
sidered proper for women. 

Today it is perfectly natural to put on a pair 
of jeans and go out to the stables for an after¬ 
noon of horseback riding. The only decision 
most of us make is whether to use an English 
or a Western saddle. 

It was not always that easy. 

For many years it was not even considered 
proper for young ladies to ride horses. In an 


age when we have women jockeys and most 
girls have been on a horse at least once, it 
seems incredible that in the early 1800's there 
was a great deal of controversy about 
whether delicate young ladies should even 
be allowed near a horse. 

By 1830 there was a theory developing that 
women deserved exercise as much as men 
and slowly horseback riding became accept¬ 
able as long as the lady rode sidesaddle and 
maintained proper manners throughout her 
short ride around the park. A magazine from 
1830 put the problem this way. "Horseback 
riding is not only healthy but also useful in 
later life to women. To sit well and manage a 
horse demands dexterity and patience, use¬ 
ful acquisitions." The young lady w^s sup¬ 
posed to find the little arts of soothing the 
horse, such as slacking the reins, patting his 
neck and speaking encouraging words excel¬ 
lent preparation for the later management of 
a fidgety husband. While the belles of the 
South found riding horses an acceptable part 
of their lifestyle and rode for the fun of it. 
Northern ladies agreed that a mile of riding 

Drawing by Stephen Crane 
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Right to Ride continued 





A gravity latch for stalls and barn 
doors. Complete with brackets and 
mountina screws. Send for special 
catalog for horse owners. 



Heavy duty, all steel Hay Rack 
constructed of 16 and 18 gauge steel. 
Will hold hay and let chaff and dust 
drop out bottom. Green baked enamel 
finish. Practically indestructible. Size 
35" long, 13 1/2" wide at top and 24" 
high. Easily mounted to wall in 
minutes. Send for special catalog for 
horse owners 

ONLY $17.95 EACH, PREPAID 



SADDLE 
RACK 

These space-saving wall mounted 
saddle racks are an asset to any tack 
room. Handy rack at the front for bridle 
or halter. Easily mounted in a few 
minutes. All steel with baked enamel 
finish in your choice of Red, Green or 
Blue. Complete with mounting screws. 

ONLY $10.75 EACH, PREPAID 


KELLY 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

Box 106 

MIDDLEPORT, OHIO 45760 



in the park or at an academy was sufficient to 
show their good breeding. 

Riding academies sprung up in New York 
and Boston where the ''fair ones" could be 
helped safely through their first experiences 
with horses. These academies were lie^s- 
sary, for the trick of riding sidesaddle was 
not an easy one to learn; it took time to learn 
how to stay on the saddle and then much 
more time to learn where to place the hands, 
how to hold the head, even how to smile. 

An unusual race for ladies was held at the 
Massachusetts Fair in Great Barrington in 
1857. The equestriennes, however, were not 
judged only on the speed of their horses. 
Much more emphasis was placed on the 
grace and elegance of their riding ability. It is 
no wonder that the ladies would rather wait 
for a handsome little carriage to transport 
them than suffer the discomforts of looking 
proper on the illogical sidesaddle. 

By the turn of the century some daring 
feminists had tried riding in a regular saddle 
and found it much more to their liking. By 
this time it was becoming apparent that 
horseback riding for women was here to 
stay, but some people still had to be con¬ 
vinced that it was good for young ladies. 

In a discussion of horseback riding in 1903, 
Belle Beach wrote, "Riding tends to bring the 
body to a normal healthy state; it is the secret 
of perpetual youth, for it keeps the body, the 
figure and the heart young." She added a 
comment about criticisms that women 
became too masculine by riding. "Being a 
horsewoman and being 'horsy' are not 
synonymous; neither does one depend on 
the other. The greatest woman rider I know 
and the best judge of a horse is, mounted or 
dismounted, an unaffected, simple, sweet¬ 
voiced young lady." 

By this time riding had gained acceptance, 
but there was still the matter of the side¬ 
saddle. Ms. Beach wrote, "For my part, I 
think and hope that the cross saddle for 
women is more or less a fad, for I cannot see a 
single advantage it possesses over the side¬ 
saddle for looks, good riding or safety and I 
can see innumerable reasons why the side¬ 
saddle is preferable." In 1902, Dr. Emma E. 
Walker, an editor for the Ladies Home Journal 
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gave a full discussion of the two saddles, 
dealing particularly with health and balance 
issues where the cross saddle had distinct 
advantages, and concluded that the side¬ 
saddle was preferable for aesthetic reasons. 
It was generally conceded that the cross 
saddle was preferable for a young lady who 
played polo, but then, young ladies really 
were not supposed to play polo. It took the 
strong-willed determination of ladies like 
Inez Milholland who found the cross saddle 
more practical to make it acceptable. 

Riding a cross saddle presented certain 
problems of its own, particularly when cloth¬ 
ing was considered. The question of dress 
had always been a problem for horseback 
riding. 

In the 1850's Amelia Bloomer had tried to 
popularize "bloomers" — billowy pant-like 
garments which she felt would be comfort¬ 
able and convenient for all everyday func¬ 
tions of women's clothing. 

Fanny Wright, a Scottish feminist of that 
time, had a portrait painted in which she 
wore bloomers while walking a horse, show¬ 
ing that even though she would not wear the 
things in public, they were at least good for 
riding. 

Unfortunately, the pant-like outfit was 
laughed out of existence and women were 
forced to wear ridiculously designed skirts, 
even when riding sidesaddle. The bloomer 
outfit was revived in the 1890's when bicycle 
riding became popular. The new craze 
caught on first in England and France and 
women on the continent readily adopted 
bloomers for this activity. They soon dis¬ 
covered that the bloomers were convenient 
for horseback riding as well, and the practice 
of riding cross saddle was accepted in 
Europe before it was accepted in the United 
States. 

American girls had to obey stricter codes of 
proper dress. In 1903 the rules for riding 
were to dress plainly and comfortably while 
at the same time looking smart. The riding 
habit had to be well made and well fitted, of 
correct style and of the best material. The 
ladies were warned to wear safety skirts to 
avoid entanglement, and bloomers and 
other pant styles were mentioned only as 
undergarments. 


NoNo 

A SIGNIFICANT AID 
FOR PROTECTION 
FROM CHEWING 
BY ANIMALS 



Available at 

western stores, tack and 
saddle shops, feed stores, 
and veterinarians ^ 

Another Superior Product From 
The Manufacturer of Formula 707 

JOHN EWING COMPANY 

LaSalle. Colo. 80645 
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Right to Ride continued 



FARMS 


TRAINING, BOARDING, 
TURNOUT FACILITIES 


• % mile training track. Also grass 
turn-out paddocks with post and rail 
fence. 

• Experienced personnel for breaking 
yearlings^ training older horses and 
rehabilitation. 

• Excellent location within easy van¬ 
ning distance to all major tracks. 


WYIXDSTOXE FARMS 

16921 Big Falls Road 
Monkton, Maryland 21111 

Ann Russell Jones 
Owner - Trainer 
(301) 329-6433 
(301) 472-2386 


There were two popular styles of safety 
skirts. The first was an apron-like device 
which gave the effect of a skirt, but had no 
back and allowed the legs to be free. Miss 
Beach felt that this was a good ^oice for 
hunting and country riding but that it was 
"most awkward when the rider is dis¬ 
mounted." The other type of safety skirt had 
an open seam in the back which could be 
fastened shut when the rider dismounted. It 
is interesting to realize that at the same time 
there were radical feminists in France who 
dressed completely in man-tailored clothes 
and pants. 

Fortunately, the easier lifestyle of the 
American West influenced the changes in 
horseback riding. It was simply more con¬ 
venient to ride cross saddle as a standard 
mode of transportation. Western women 
were unashamed to ride astride and de¬ 
veloped gaucho-like outfits for the purpose. 
In 1910, Nan Jane Aspinwall brought this 
culture East when she became the first 
woman to make a transcontinental horse¬ 
back ride. When she arrived in New York city 
from San Francisco she introduced the West¬ 
ern ways of riding to Eastern women. 

When Inez Milholland led her victory 
marches for women's suffrage she furthered 
the notion of equality for men and women in 
regard to horsemanship. 

But women still had a long fight ahead. 

When "National Velvet" was written in 
1935 it portrayed a young English girl who 
won the English Grand National. It was not 
until the early 1970's that women jockeys 
appeared on the American scene. □ 
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Show, 3-Phase 
News Items 



Mary Cabot Tyng Selected 

Mary Cabot Tyng has been named a 
member of the United States Junior Interna¬ 
tional Team by the American Horse Shows 
Association. With three other girls from Cali¬ 
fornia and the Mid-West, she will compete in 
shows in Canada and at North Shore, L. I., 
N. Y. The team has also been invited to 
Mexico and Puerto Rico. This is an effort on 
the part of the AHSA and the International 
People to People Sports Organization to give 
junior riders an opportunity to compete with 
those of foreign countries. 

Riders will not use their own horses, but at 
each show they will draw mounts from a 
pool. In this way riders will face equal condi¬ 
tions wherever they are. They will ride under 
F. E. I. rules over the big jumps of an 
Olympic-type open course. 

Mary Cabot, 17, was a student of the late 
Mrs. M. E. Archer. Later she went to Kent 
School in Connecticut where she was a 
member of the show team which competed 
in New England and at the Prix de Villes in 
Ohio. The Bel Air riding star will enter the 
University of Virginia this fall. 

My Lady's Manor Driving Meet 

One of Maryland's most unique horse and 
carriage events will be held on October 2 
when the My Lady's Manor Driving Meet 
gets under way at St. James Church at 11 
a.m. 

Two drives will be offered, the shorter one 
involving Andor Farm as its luncheon spot 
and the longer one including tea in the late 
Harvey Ladew's topiary gardens. 

The six classes include single ponies, pony 
pairs and tandems, pony four-in-hands and 


unicorns, single horses, pairs of horses and 
tandems and four-in-hands and unicorns of 
horses. 

The entry fee for each class is $5. For an 
additional $8 fee, contestants may rent a stall 
(with bedding) for overnight use. Entries 
should be sent to Mrs. Edward C. Dukehart, 
4246 Madonna road, Jarrettsville 21084 or to 
Mrs. Phelps Compton, Manor road. Monk- 
ton 21111. 

Bauman Plans Trail Ride 

For the sixth consecutive year. Fair Hill 
will be the site of the First District Trail Ride, 
set this year for the weekend of October 2-3. 
The ride is being sponsored for the fourth 
time by Congressman Bob Bauman (R.- 
Md.), as a non-political, strictly fun, family 
affair. 

"I would like to extend an invitation to 
everyone in the First Congressional District 
who likes to ride, or who merely enjoys out¬ 
door fun, to plan to attend our annual Fair 
Hill Trail Ride this year," Congressman 
Bauman said. 

The ride was initiated by the late Con¬ 
gressman William O. Mills in 1971, con¬ 
tinued by Mills in 1972, and has been spon¬ 
sored by Congressman Bauman since 1973. 

The ride is conducted for two days on the 
estate developed by the late William duPont 
near Fair Hill in Cecil County. The state- 
owned property includes 7,700 acres of open 
fields, wooded areas, streams, and scenes of 
breathtaking beauty unspoiled by roads or 
civilization. 

Riders who bring their mounts may re¬ 
serve existing stall space (which is extremely 
limited), pitch tents or hook up campers to 
spend the weekend. Many riders have suc- 
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cessfully kept their horses overnight in trail¬ 
ers or tied on the grounds when stabling was 
full. 

In addition, non-riders may board 
tractor-drawn hay wagons which will ac¬ 
company the mounted contingent on the 
four hour trek through the lovely Fair Hill 
acreage. 

Fees for the entire weekend have had to be 
increased this year to a price of $5 per person. 
This fee, however, includes use of all the 
camp facilities, a commemorative shoulder 
patch, a ride each day on the hay wagons (at 
no additional charge) and a Saturday night 
barn dance. 

Washington International Show 

Idle Dice and Rodney Jenkins will be try¬ 
ing for an unprecedented third win in the 
Washington International Horse Show's 
President's Cup when it is contested next 
month at the Capital Centre in handover, 
Md. 

They are the only horse and rider combina¬ 
tion ever to have won the President's Cup 
twice (1970 and 1971) and are favored for a 
third triumph this year in the class which 
headlines the October 23-31 horse show. 

The President's Cup, inaugurated in 1961, 
will be held on Sunday, October 31, this 
year. 

Owned by Harry Gill of Collegeville (Pa.), 
Idle Dice seemed to be due a change of riders 
this past winter when Mr. Gill reported that 
Jenkins would no longer handle his horse. 
But the owner has since changed his mind 
and has reinstated the veteran rider. 

Tickets for the nine-day International 
Horse Show are now on sale with prices at 
$11.50, $9, $7.50 and $5 with juniors 17 and 
under half-price at all sessions. Mail orders 
can be sent to: International Horse Show, 
Capital Centre, handover, Md. 20786 with a 
50^ handling charge per order. 

The Rodney Jenkins-Idle Dice combination, 
twice winners of the President's Cup, 
will try for an unprecedented third score 
at Washington International Show next month. 


Correction 

A photograph on page 93 of the August 
issue was incorrectly identified. The picture 
showed Sallie McNatt on the cross-country 
course at the Maryland Pony Clubs rally held 
at Fair Hill. Sallie, who was runner-up in the 
C individual division, is a T4-year-old 
member of the St. Margarets Pony Club. In 
the cutline on the photograph. Miss McNatt 
was mistakenly identified as Stewart 
Pittman who is also a St. Margarets member. 


MHSA POINT STANDINGS 
As of August 8, 1976 

(Boumi Temple, Tome School, Dickey Farm not reporting) 

Gittings Horsemanship 

Kim Caples, Joseph Quattrocchi, Veronica Jameson, 
Darla Brunette, Leigh Ann Frazier, Debbie Finnegan, 
Rhonda Rochford, Ruth Emerson, Susan Somerville, 
Christina Heldrich, Kenneth Krome, Shelley Lebling, 
Debra Baldi, Mary Beth Peck, Michael Young, Sara 
Genny, Holly Merryman, Susan Hinman, Ronnie Rada, 
Leslie Keech, Linda Lee Piersol, Trina Culver 

MHSA Hunter Seat Horsemanship 

Veronica Jameson, Debbie Finnegan, Kim Caples, 
Rhonda Rochford, Holly Merryman, Shelley Lebling, 
Bridget! Morris, Ken Krome 

Sweetbriar Anne Lead Line — Incomplete results 

Small Pony Hunter 

1. Broadax Be Geepers, John C. R. Archer 361 

2. Marly Dresden, Kimberly Ann Wirtanen 275 

3. Farnley Nimble, Dr. & Mrs. Renato F. Ramirez 190 

4. Farnley Nettle, Dr. & Mrs. Renato F. Ramirez 155 

5. Little Miss Muffet, 

Cool Meadows Horse Center 145 

6. Liseter Playboy, Sandra Lytle 138V2 
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Maryland State Fair's grand champion Shet¬ 
land Olney Iris and her foal, junior champion 
Olney Petunia, are admired by Patti Howard, 
Frances Flatau, Lisa Demme, Rick Marconi, 
Kathy Demme. All are related except Rick. 


Medium Pony Hunter 

1. Chanel, Susan Slacum 412 

2. Soft Shoe, Susan Slacum 186 

3. Upland Fanfare, Dr. F. R. Levitin 155 

4. Winsome, Maslin's Little Acres 146 

5. Milky Way, Betsy Pearce 129 

6. Dark Shadows, Leslie Keech 120 

Large Pony Hunter 

1. Saffron, Martha Eshman 235 

2. V.LP., Colleen Russell 179 

3. King of the Road, Susan Slacum 152 

4. Gwynedd Fairwell, Leslie Peck 146 

5. Gina Dee, Street! & Brooks Moore 145 

6. Zim's First In Line, Susan Slacum 131 

Small Green Pony Hunter 

1. Western Breeze, Dr. R. J. Robertson 325 

2. Upland Fanfare, Dr. F. R. Levitin 196 

3. Colonel's Sweet Music, Deana Martin 133 

4. Flurries of Blue, Street! & Brooks Moore 131 

5. Sugar Bear, Mary Russell 126 

6. Shade, Mark Ferrell 125 

Large Green Pony Hunter 

1. Taj Mahal, Kim Caples 292 

2. Cloisonne, Susan Lynn Porter 190 

3. Color My World, Teresa Patton 182 

4. Maslin's Guess What, Maslin's Little Acres 113 


5. Share The Secret, Kelle L. Kipp 77 

6. Likely Story, Kelly Lee Rowe 65 

Junior Hunter 

1. Flip The Card, Linda Lee Piersol 270 

2. Moonspinner, Kim Caples 250 

3. Naturally High, Barbara Davidson 215 

4. Wilde April, Joseph Quattrocchi 205 

5. Tom Thumb, Janice Lea Bledsoe 190 

6. Lancelot, Scott W. Keller 189 

Maryland P.H.A. Green Working Hunter 

1. Naturally High, Barbara Davidson 12 

2. Magic Treat, Karen Rigler 10 

2. Flip The Card, Linda Lee Piersol 10 

Green Working Hunter 

1. Flip The Card, Linda Lee Piersol 191 

2. Naturally High, Barbara Davidson 185 

3. Mind Games, Mr. & Mrs. David Hayden 175 

4. Super Sub, Betsy Lebling 130 

5. Lee's Lieutenant, W. Taylor Cook 115 

6. Magic Treat, Karen Rigler 105 

Amateur Owner Hunter 

1. Triple Sec, Betsy Lebling 306 

2. Just-A-Devil, Cindy Shreve 197 

3. Sweet Pea, Lynn Counselman 178 

4. Mind Games, Mr. & Mrs. David Hayden 149 

5. Spring's Portrait, Mrs. Nunzio Litterio, Jr. 115 

6. Li-ke, Cool Meadows Horse Center 100 

Small Hunter 

1. Just-A-Devil, Cindy Shreve 146 

2. Naturally High, Barbara Davidson 130 

3. Blue Ridge, Mrs. C. R. Henderson 125 

4. Out 'N About, Betsy Lebling 81 

5. Petite Etoile, Dr. Elizabeth Carmichael 52 

6. Jig-Saw, Chris A. Kohl 49 
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Working Hunter 

1. Shamrock, Karen Rigler 140 

2. Under The Weather, Riverbend Farm 80 

3. Lee's Lieutenant, W. Taylor Cook 75 

4. Triple Sec, Betsy Lebling 62 

5. Indian Spring, Peter Strauss 50 

6. Chino, Sandra Jastram 44 

Small Pony Jumper — No change 

Medium Pony Jumper 

1. Crown Prince II, Oak Knoll Stables 122 

2. M & M, Bridget! Morris 84 

3. Northwind, Mrs. Gardner Hallman 81 

4. Strawberry Hill, Deborah Chaney 15 

Large Pony Jumper 

1. Cat Dancer, Fox Den Farm 140 

2. Ed's Venture, Diane P. Carlson 61 

3. Another Woman, Bridget! Morris 52 

4. Son of a Gun, Mrs. Lynda J. Schweber 34 

5. Tiffany, Richard Marsh 23 

6. Ed El's Bay Boy, Raggie Ridge Farm 21 

Junior Jumper — No change 

Open Jumper 

1. Jolly Ox, Carl Khuen 31 

2. Tarzan Joe, Cindy Niznik 18 

3. Fritz, Oak Kni'll Stables 11 

4. Third Eclipse, Oak Knoll Stables 10 

English Pleasure Pony 

1. Belle Star, Veronica Jameson 73 

2. Easter Bunny, Marla D. Seldon 71 

3. Wild Honey, Ruth Breedlove 54 

4. Cambria Frost, Pam Davis 53 

5. Duchess, Lauren C. Woodburn 51 

6. Silversmith, Shelly A. Moore 44 

English Pleasure Horse 

1. Quest for Cajun, Sally Perry 56 

2. Killarney Mist, Paula Daugherty 55 

3. Snic A Snac, Darlene Gannon 13 

Eastern Shore Award — Junior 

1. Sundae, Sharon Dunn 133 

2. Gwynedd Fairwell, Leslie Peck 101 

3. Farnley Hi Sign, C. B. Thaw, III 83 

3. Good Humor, Trina Culver 83 

4. Rockin Robin, Sharon Dunn 81 

5. Farnley Hynod, George A. Purnell 62 

6. Touch of Gray, Patti Higgins 42 

Eastern Shore Award 

1. Chino, Sandra Jastram 89 

2. Petite Etoile, Dr. Elizabeth Carmichael 75 

3. Quest for Cajun, Sally Perry 56 

4. Mad Tally, Nancy Ashway 25 

5. Touch of Gray, Patti Higgins 15 

6. Snic A Snac, Darlene Gannon 13 


HUNTER BREEDING DIVISIONS 

(WBTA 512, WBTA 7117 not reporting) 

Thoroughbred Broodmares 

1. Magic Legs, Gerald R. Ewald 19 

2. Greenwick Park, Sherry Canterbury 18 

3. Racing Flicha, John Jackson 14 


Hereford PTSA 
Junior Show 

Photographs by Stephanie Lawrence 

John Banker! (below) won lead line class 
on Cherokee. Bottom, champion junior 
green hunter Best Bet and Karen Baynes. 
Opposite (from top): Anne Parks holding 
best junior hunter Skidoo; short stirrup 
winner Diane Sammis rode Mistic Moon; 
both green and small pony championships 
went to Chicone with Jacqueline Erler up. 
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Thoroughbred Foals 

1. Snip, Sherry Canterbury 23 

2. Bay filly by Restless Poppi — Racing Flicha, 

John Jackson 10 

2. Br. filly out of Moonspinner, Zoellen Wilmot 10 

Thoroughbred Yearlings 

1. Restless Memory, Gerald R. Ewald 32 

2. Rhiannon, Mardi Little 14 

Thoroughbred Two-Year-Olds 

1. Primal Scream, Mrs. Eugene DeMichele 19 

Thoroughbred Three & Four-Year-Olds 

1. Dancing Pumps, Karen P. Edwards 13 

Non-Thoroughbred Foals 
1. Camelot's Latin Quarter, 

Mrs. 1. L. Crawford, II 22 

Non-Thoroughbred Yearlings 
1. Bronze Breeze, Mrs. George Willson 27 

Non-Thoroughbred Two-Year-Olds 

1. Docside, Mrs. George Willson 19 

2. Hot Chocolate, Mr. & Mrs. Michael Robertson 10 

Non-Thoroughbred Three & Four-Year-Olds 

1. Perfect Picture, Mrs. George Willson 18 

2. Bridge To Gold, Karen Edwards 17 

3. Myiah, Gail Wickens 16 

3. Camouflage, Mr. & Mrs. Michael Robertson 16 

Pony Broodmares 

1. Sassy Gal, Susan T. Powers 18 

2. Chason, Street! & Brooks Moore 16 

3. Honor Bright, Street! & Brooks Moore 15 

3. Some Don't, Shirley A. Haley 15 

4. Marly Moondust, Marly Farm 11 

Pony Foals 

1. Marly Winter Moon, Marly Farm 17 

2. Entry by Aazrak — Shallee, Patricia Ann Stein 16 

3. Gallimaufry Rex, Shirley A. Haley 13 

4. Afternoon Delight, Street! & Brooks Moore 12 

Pony Yearlings 

1. Jet Watcher, Maslin's Little Acres 35 

2. Marly Dustan, Marly Farm 15 

2. Bright 'N Early, Susan T. Powers 15 

Pony Two-Year-Olds 

1. Broadax Chablis, Street! & Brooks Moore 22 

2. Conway Caprice, Street! & Brooks Moore 21 

Pony Three-Year-Olds 

1. Durban Castle, Marly Farm 24 


State Fair Thoroughbred Show 

A yearling Restless Poppi filly swept top 
honors at the Maryland State Fair's annual 
Thoroughbred show held early this month at 
Timonium. 

Owned by Gerald R. Ewald, the filly was 
pinned grand champion by the judge, Mrs. 
Jacques Jenny, and also won the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association's trophy as the 
best Maryland-bred in the show. 
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Handling the filly in the ring for her owner 
was Johnny Jackson, a veteran and highly 
successful exhibitor. Mr. Jackson accepted 
the Mary Stewart Gadd challenge trophy on 
behalf of the Ewalds. The Gadd trophy is 
presented annually to the grand champion. 

Mrs. Jenny, widow of the famed New Bol¬ 
ton Center veterinarian and herself a practic¬ 
ing veterinarian at that same institution, 
judged all 13 classes in the day-long exhi¬ 
bition. She was particularly impressed, she 
said, by the yearling filly class in which 13 
Thoroughbreds were exhibited. 

Said Dr. Jenny: "All of the ribbon winners 
in this class were excellent individuals. I was 
honestly impressed by the quality and condi¬ 
tion of the entire class." 

The winner was the grand champion — a 
roan filly named Restless Memory. Bred and 
owned by Mr. Ewald, Restless Memory is by 
the Ewald's home stallion Restless Poppi out 
of Big Memo by Big Pete. Restless Poppi is by 
Restless Native out of Charmed Circle by 
Great Circle. Restless Memory is from the 
stallion's first crop. 

A complete listing of class results follows: 




Class 1 — Thoroughbred foals, suitable to 
become hunters. 

1. ch.c., April 1, by Random Shot — Happy 
Easter. Mr. and Mrs. John D. Ammerman. 

Class 2 — Thoroughbred yearlings, suitable 
to become hunters. 

1. Rhiannon, ch.f. by Random Shot — Bop's 
Weed. Mardi Little. 2. ro.g. by Tudormiga — Un¬ 
reliable. Otasaga Farm. 3. b.f. by Over Arranged 
— Venetian Lace. Otasaga Farm. 4. Little Wilbur, 
b.g. by Yes You Will — Slim Chance. W. W. Price. 

Class 3 — Thoroughbred two-year-olds, 
suitable to become hunters. 

1. That Darn Rabbit, gr.g. by Whats Up Doc — 
Gemsbok. Robert L. Kerns. 2. Wm. Withers, b.g. 
by Niksar — Dinwiddie. Ross Peddicord. 3. Poker 
Chip, b.f. by Whats Up Doc — Isabell Z. Mrs. Julie 
Kennedy. 4. Loving Nurse, b.f. by Dr. Don B. — 
Amenity. Otasaga Farm. 

Class 4 — Thoroughbred three and four- 
year-olds, suitable to become hunters. 

1. Reap the Harvest, ch.g., 1973 by Incentive — 
Sickle Miss. Otasaga Farm. 2. Tramp the Woods, 
ch.g., 1972, by Ky. Pioneer — Hellas. Otasaga 
Farm. 3. Opa's Boy, dk.b./br.g., 1972, by Fusilier 
Boy — Aquilla Lady. Lana S. Ratlief. 4. Dancing 
Pumps, b.g., 1973, by Speedy Pat — Silk Pajamas. 
Karen P. Edwards. 

Class 5 — Thoroughbred broodmares that 
did not produce a foal in 1976 but have been 
bred in 1976. 

1. Sunbird, ch.m., 1959, by Sun Bahram — 
Another World. Mrs. Norton J. Stenersen. 2. Red 
Face, ch.m., 1956, by Blenban — Cherie. Otasaga 
Farm. 3. Magic Legs, ch.m., 1970, by General 
Staff— Magic Shield. Gerald R. Ewald. 4. Lonely 
Leaf, ch.m., 1964, by ’^Nitribois — Arrowleaf. Jane 
W. Neilson. 

Class 6 —Thoroughbred broodmares that 
produced a foal in 1976. 

1. Double Whim, b.m., 1965, by Elbutte — 
Woozie. Hal C. B. Clagett. 2. Our Nesta, dk.b./ 
br.m., 1967, by Jester — Harmony Lane. Norman 
P. Bate. 3. Idle's Sunshine, ro.m., 1964, by Prince 
Dare — Idle Tears. Carol Scheidt Thomas. 4. Easy 
Rhythm, ch.m., 1966, by Piano Jim — Sunbird. 
Mrs. Norton J. Stenersen. 


Karen Karkow, individual B from Elkridge- 
Harford, lakes Rainmaker over stadium 
jumping course at Maryland Pony Club Rally. 

Redland's Donna Preston and Morning 
Vespers fly the Giant's Table during cross¬ 
country phase of competition at Fair Hill. 
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Gerald Ewald poses his grand champion year¬ 
ling filly by Restless Poppi out of Big Memo 
who swept all honors at the Timonium show. 

Class 7 — Thoroughbred filly foals. 

1. New Delhi Doll, ch.f., February 25, by 
Elephant Walk — Ricodel. Donald P. Litz, Jr. 2. 
dk.b./br.f., February 18, by Tinajero — Flexer 
Foot. Dr. John D. Gadd. 3. ch.f., February 20, by 
North Sea — Tot. Sagamore Farm. 4. Sunshines 
Idle, ch.f., June 20, by Whats Up Doc — Idle's 
Sunshine. Carol Scheldt Thomas. 

Class 8 — Thoroughbred colt foals. 

1. dk.b./br.c., March 30, by Ambernash — Our 
Nesta. Norman P. Bate. 2. dk.b./br.c., February 
22, by Sail On-Sail On — Arabella Allen. Dr. and 
Mrs. G. G. Meredith. 3. Spirit, b.c.. May 10, by 
Prince O'Pilsen — Hildel Trinity. C. E. Elderkin, 
Jr. 4. b.c., March 27, by Par Excellent — Jump Up. 
Dr. John D. Gadd. 

Class 9 — Thoroughbred mare and foal. 

l.Our Nesta and foal. Norman P. Bate. 2. Ara¬ 
bella Allen and foal. Dr. and Mrs. G. G. Meredith. 
3. Idle's Sunshine and foal. Carol Scheldt 
Thomas. 4. Double Whim and foal. Hal C. B. 
Clagett. 

Class 10 — Thoroughbred yearling fillies. 

1. Restless Memory, gr.f., March 7, by Restless 
Poppi — Big Memo. Gerald R. Ewald. 2. Horizon, 
ch.f., February 26, by Sky Wonder — Mountain 
Fern. Mary E. Ferraris. 3. b.f., April 8, by Rash 
Prince — Now Doris. Janet M. Harvey. 4. Dainty 
Lou, b.f.. May 6, by Prince O'Pilsen — Lady 
Louise. Maurice G. Heron. 


Class 11 — Thoroughbred yearling colts. 

1. Phimister, dk.b./br.c., April 20, by Impres¬ 
sive — Our Nesta. Norman P. Bate. 2. b.c., 
January 20, by Exclusive Nashua — Double 
Whim. Hal C. B. Clagett. 3. Major Explosion, b.c., 
April 17, by Captain Flash — Lonely Leaf. Jane W. 
Neilson. 4. ch.c., February 22, by Hagley — 
Gusset. Earl M. Barnhart. 

Class 12 — Three Thoroughbreds of any age, 
the get of one sire. 

1. Get of Random Shot. Otasaga Farm. 2. Get of 
Bold Ambition. Hal C. B. Clagett. 3. Get of Car¬ 
lisle Chief. J. Noel Magee. 

Class 13 — Two Thoroughbreds of any age, 
the produce of one mare. 

1. Produce of Sunbird. Mrs. Norton J. Stener- 
sen. 2. Produce of Double Whim. Hal C. B. 
Clagett. 3. Produce of Gusset. Earl M. Barnhart. 4. 
Produce of Astralita. J. Noel Magee. 

Grand champion: Restless Memory, ro.f., 1975 
by Restless Poppi — Big Memc Reserve: Double 
Whim, b.m., 1965, by ElbutteC- Woozie. Junior 
champion: Restless Memory; Reserve: Phimister, 
dk.b./br.c., 1975, by Impressive — Our Nesta. 
Senior champion: Double Whim; Reserve: Sun- 
bird, ch.m., 1959, by Sun Bahram — Another 
World. 

The MHBA trophy for the grand champion 
Thoroughbred, the MHBA trophy for the best 
Maryland-bred Thoroughbred and the Mary 
Stewart Gadd challenge trophy for the grand 
champion Thoroughbred all awarded to Restless 
Memory. 
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Laminitis Research 


By N. Edward Robinson, Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 

Associate Professor of Larage Animal Surgery, 

Medicine and Physiology, Michigan State University 


This article is to inform the horse indus¬ 
try about research — the costs involved, the 
conduct of experiments, and dissemination 
of information, using research on laminitis as 
an example. One of the problems of equine 
research is the small amount of funds avail¬ 
able. Additionally, persons giving money 
are rarely familiar with the research and are 
unaware of the time and costs involved. I 
hope this article clarifies some of these prob¬ 
lems. 

The Research Problem 

Laminitis means inflammation of the 
laminae. These fleshy structures which form 
the hoof are rich in blood vessels and nerves. 
Because they lie between the bone and hoof, 
swelling of laminae is very painful and 
causes the horse to attempt to relieve the 


weight on its feet. There are many causes of 
laminitis including 1) excessive work on a 
hard surface which mechanically injures the 
laminae, 2) septic infections of the uterus or 
gut, and 3) overeating. It is laminitis result¬ 
ing from overeating which will be discussed 
in this paper. 

According to workers in Missouri, 
laminitis most commonly occurs in mares 
from 4 to 6 years and in stallions and geldings 
from 7 to 9 years. Geldings have a lower 
incidence of laminitis than entire males. 

The acute signs of laminitis include heat in 
the feet, particularly around the coronet; 
pulsation in the digital artery, lameness, 
stumbling, or refusal to move. The horse 
stands in a characteristic posture attempting 
to take weight off the forefeet which nor¬ 
mally bear about two thirds of the horse's 
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weight. It is important to prevent or treat the 
acute condition because it may progress to a 
chronic laminitis which is more difficult, if 
not impossible, to correct. 

The signs of chronic laminitis include rings 
on the hoof (probably a result of recurrent 
attacks causing variations in the growth rate 
of the hoof), a dropped sole, elongated toes, 
and chronic lameness. Dropped sole results 
when the pedal bone detaches from the hoof 
and rotates downward under the pull of the 
flexor tendons. As a result, the pointed tip of 
the pedal bone pushes down on the sole and 
causes flattening or even perforation of the 
sole. 

How did we become interested in 
laminitis? A fellow faculty member who had 
a foundered pony asked about the causes of 
laminitis. I described the causes listed above 
and he wanted to know more about what 
was occurring in the horse, what were the 
changes in physiology (body function). At 
this time I knew very little and therefore 
went to the library and read the research 
articles available on laminitis. Surprisingly 
there were few well controlled research 
studies on laminitis in any species, but the 
following was known: 1) horses which over¬ 
eat and develop laminitis have high blood 
pressure, 2) following overeating, the 
horse's blood becomes dehydrated, 3) there 
appear to be changes in the distribution of 
blood flow in the hoof during laminitis. 

These findings were reported by workers 
in Missouri and Colorado. The information 
on blood flow through the hoof was confus¬ 
ing; one group reported decreased blood 
flow, and another group reported no 
change. This controversy interested us as we 
were used to isolating portions of the circula¬ 
tion in other species and we thought we 
could isolate the circulation of the horse's 
hoof. These two groups of investigators used 
dye in the blood to study the distribution of 
blood flow, but no one had actually meas¬ 
ured the volume of flow through the digit, 
that is, the terminal portion of the limb below 
the fetlock. We felt that measurement of 
blood flow would be a useful line of investi¬ 
gation. 

In all research, one starts with a question. 
Our question was: "Is digital blood flow al¬ 
tered in laminitis?" 
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Research continued 

Pilot Studies 

Before trying to obtain research funds, we 
performed some pilot studies to see if our 
techniques for isolating the circulation were 
feasible and to determine what equipment 
and supplies were necessary. Fortunately, 
we were able to isolate the circulation and to 
perfuse blood through the digit using special 
pumps. 

At this time we decided to find money to 
complete our investigations and therefore 
prepared a research proposal. 

Research Proposal and Budget 

The proposal contains an extensive review 
of studies by other workers, a detailed de¬ 
scription of the experiments to be per¬ 
formed, and the budget. We proposed to 
isolate the digital circulation and to thereby 
measure blood flow. In addition, we planned 
to measure pressures in the blood vessels 
and to infuse various drugs into the vessels 
to see how blood flow changed. These 


studies would be performed in ponies with 
laminitis and normal ponies. 

The budget includes monies for purchase 
and maintenance of ponies, supplies, and for 
personnel. Ponies which will founder are 
older and well fleshed and cost about $50 
each. Total cost of ponies is $2,500 per y^ar. 
Maintenance of ponies costs a further $2,500. 
A half-time graduate student ($4,500) is 
funded on this budget, but in reality, the 
project involved three faculty, a graduate 
student, two technicians, a barn man, and a 
secretary. Supplies which include drugs, 
glassware, stomach tubes, chemical agents, 
and surgical supplies amount to $2,500 per 
year. The total requested in this budget was 
$12,000. Excluded from the budget was elec¬ 
tronic equipment. This is used on many 
studies and purchased by other grants and 
by the university. But the equipment neces¬ 
sary for this project is worth about $20,000. 

Once the proposal is written it is sent to 
possible funding agencies. Equine research 
is funded by Morris Animal Foundation, the 
Grayson Foundation, Quarter Horse Asso¬ 
ciation, the U. S. Trotting Association, and 
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others. National Institutes of Health will 
fund an equine proposal only if it shows 
exceptional relevance to human health prob¬ 
lems. The funding agencies have a panel of 
scientists which review the proposal for sci¬ 
entific merit and if it is acceptable, it is 
funded if and when funds are available. 
Those proposals with the highest scientific 
merit and the greatest relevance to current 
problems have the highest priority. 

Conducting the Research 

Once the proposal is funded, the work 
begins in earnest. Each experiment lasts 
three days. On the first day we select a pony, 
examine it for health, take some blood sam¬ 
ples, and administer a high carbohydrate 
diet to create laminitis. On the second day, 
we check the pony at regular intervals look¬ 
ing for signs of illness or laminitis, taking 
more blood samples as we go. By the third 
day, the ponies have foundered; technicians 
prepare drugs, the pony is anesthetized, and 
the digital circulation is isolated. We record 
blood pressures and blood flow, and later 
inject drugs into the circulation to determine 
how these affect blood flow. 


INSURANCE 

FOR 

THOROUGHBRED 
HARNESS & QUARTER 
HORSE OPERATIONS 

• WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

• EQUINE MORTALITY 

• EQUINE ACCIDENT 

• FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION 

• PUBLIC LIABILITY 
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for your horses or an indoor 
ring, let us help you with 
your plans. 


i, DeGarmo Constructors and Associates 
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Research continued 

Successful experiments are not guaran¬ 
teed. Of 20 ponies we dosed with high car¬ 
bohydrate diets, only 10 developed 
laminitis. From these 10 we had eight suc¬ 
cessful studies. In the other two ponies we 
had problems in the surgical preparation. In 
addition, we studied seven normal ponies 
which did not receive the diet. 

Studies are not over on the third day as 
technicians need to analyze blood samples 
and perform statistical analyses of the data 
obtained. Creating laminitis in one pony per 
week and considering the time necessary for 
chemical and statistical analyses, a study 
such as the one described, will take nine 
months to one year. 

Reporting the Findings 

Having performed the experiments, the 
question: ''Is digital blood flow altered in 
laminitis?" can be answered. We determined 
that ponies with laminitis had about double 
the digital blood flow of normal ponies, the 
increased flow being due to dilatation of the 
blood vessels. 


Research findings are first reported at sci¬ 
entific meetings where workers in the same 
field critically question the data presented, 
paying attention to techniques which may 
cause an erroneous result. Subsequently, the 
findings are published in the scientific jour¬ 
nal. A manuscript is submitted to the journal 
and is reviewed by a panel of scientists who 
determine its scientific merit and suitability 
for publication. If the paper is publishetf it 
will be read by veterinary researchers, vet¬ 
erinary teachers, and practicing veterina¬ 
rians, all of whom will apply the findings to 
their research and treatment of laminitis. 

Further spread of information occurs 
through abstracting services. The scientific 
article is condensed and published in many 
journals throughout the world. If the find¬ 
ings are applicable to routine horse man¬ 
agement, an abstract of the findings may also 
be published in lay journals. 

In a study at the Mayo Clinic, the average 
time from research idea to the publication of 
results was four years. Quite clearly, prog¬ 
ress in research is never fast. 
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Further Questions 

Application of research findings by other 
workers invariably brings up more ques¬ 
tions. For example; "If digital blood flow is 
increased, does it go to the hoof or the 
coronet?", or, "What causes the increased 
blood flow?" We may choose to attempt to 
answer these questions or we may have 
stimulated others to work in this area. Thus, 
research becomes a circle of questions, exper¬ 
iments, results, and more questions. Hope¬ 
fully, with each turn of the circle, we come a 
little closer to understanding the problem. 

Application of Research Findings 

How can the present knowledge of 
laminitis assist the horse owner? First, pre¬ 
vention is better than cure. The horse owner 
must prevent overeating, overweight, 
uterine infections, and colic; all of which can 
lead to laminitis. Uterine infections are pre¬ 
vented by good prenatal care, careful obser¬ 
vation at foaling, with veterinary assistance 
whenever necessary. Colic is best prevented 
by good internal parasite control. Second, 
treat overeating and laminitis as emergen¬ 


cies. It is easier to prevent the condition than 
to cure it. Your veterinarian will treat the 
horse to restore fluids and correct blood acid¬ 
ity. In addition, the veterinarian may make 
the horse walk by use of pain killing drugs 
and local anesthesia. Walking maintains the 
pumping action of the foot which helps to 
return blood to the heart. Walking also re¬ 
stores normal weight bearing forces. The ab¬ 
normal stance in laminitis may contribute to 
the disease by putting peculiar stresses on 
the laminae. Treatment of the chronic condi¬ 
tion consists of hoof trimming to restore 
normal forces within the hoof. 


The Future 

What of the future? More research may 
clarify where blood is going within the digit. 
Is it in the hoof, or does it bypass the hoof? 
Hopefully, we will discover drugs which will 
restore normal circulation to the hoof and 
provide a successful treatment. However, as 
in all diseases, it is incumbent on the horse 
owner to prevent the condition by sound 
management practices. D 

- ^ 
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30 Years Ago This Month 

The Maryland Horse 

Reported... 


► Shown on the cover was the 4-year-old 
Maryland-bred Turbine, bred by Mrs. 
Danny Shea and owned by Mrs. H. 
Lebowitz. Turbine, trained by P. DaLee 
Watts, was the winner of two stakes in 1946. 
Before retiring as a 9-year-old Turbine had 
accounted for five added-money events and 
$186,780 in purse money. During his eight 
seasons of campaigning. Turbine made 113 
starts, winning 24 times. He was by Burning 
Star out of Lucky Jean by Incantation. 

► In his column 'The Racing Scene" Don 
Reed wrote: "The minor track season in the 
State got away to a running start in Bel Air, 
where despite the alleged ringing and the 
reported wave of stimulations, the fans set 
records in both attendance and wagering 
with more than $500,000 being handled on 
the final afternoon, this marking the first 
time such a sum had been sent through the 
tote at anything except a major course." 


► Approximately 250 horses (including 22 
stallions) were acquired by the United States 
as prizes of war from the defeated European 
countries. Shipped to Front Royal (Va.), the 
booty consisted of Thoroughbreds, Arabians 
and half-breds. Col. Fred L. Hamilton, chief 
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of the Remount, said the horses were con¬ 
sidered legal U. S. government property 
under the articles of the Geneva Convention. 

► Regarding the new system of tattooing 
the lips of race horses, Humphrey S. Finney 
wrote: "THE MARYLAND HORSE takes the 
position that the tattooing of Thoroughbreds 
is feasible, practical and desirable. It will be 
necessary to work out plans for the marking 
of horses in a uniform manner and at the 
right stage of their development. It is up to 
The Jockey Club to state its position in the 
matter, for other racing authorities to follow. 
We think that all horses should be properly 
identified and tattooed before starting in a 
race." 


► Commenting on the opening of the new 
Atlantic City track, Joe H. Palmer wrote: "It 
would be natural to compare Atlantic City 
with Monmouth, since both are in New Jer¬ 
sey and both had their openings this sum¬ 
mer, but the comparison would be man¬ 
ifestly unfair. Monmouth opened with a 
grandstand (not wholly finished), a race 
track (not wholly finished either), and an 
appropriate number of stables. Atlantic City 
opened with some landscaping to do and a 
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whole lot of little details to iron out, but with 
a plant that was, to the casual glance, com¬ 
plete." 

► Slightly over 100 2-year-olds were eligible 
for the $5,000 Maryland Futurity to be run 
during Laurel's fall meeting. Among the 
owners with eligible horses were ]. Fred 
Adams, H. Guy Bedwell, William L. Brann, 
Mrs. George Brown, ]r., G. Ray Bryson, 
Bruce S. Campbell, Christiana Stables, J. 
Yancey Christmas, Alan T. Clarke, Country 
Life Farm, janon Fisher, Jr., Mrs. Robert H. 
Heighe, J. W. Y. Martin, Duke Montour, 
Goss L. Stryker, E. P. Taylor, Alfred G. Van¬ 
derbilt and Robert ]. Walden. 


► In an article about the backstretch condi¬ 
tions at Maryland tracks, Harold H. Fergu¬ 
son wrote: "I recently visited several of 
Maryland's half-mile tracks and went away 
with a mingled feeling of anger, indignation 
and contempt for the people responsible for 
the conditions of the backstretch. I saw barns 
in a deplorable condition, inadequate, filthy 
toilets, goat paths that were called roads, 
piles of manure, flies by the thousands, un¬ 
sanitary, cramped and dirty kitchens and 
this is the environment in which hundreds of 
men are supposed to live and take care of 
Thoroughbreds. This is the environment in 
which trainers are supposed to employ and 
house high-class help to whom they can en¬ 
trust the care of their horses when they can't 
be around. . . ." 


► In her column "A Rail-Hanger's Notes" 
Anne Hagner wrote: "The horse show game, 
which saw plenty of evil times during the 
war, certainly hasn't improved much in the 
year that has elapsed since V-J Day. And 
much of the fault, it's obvious, is the 
exhibitors'. If people who owned horses 
would refuse to show them in badly-run 
shows before incompetent judges, commit¬ 
tees would be forced to bring about re¬ 
forms." Miss Hagner was later to write 
under the byline of Anne Christmas, follow¬ 
ing her marriage to Frank D. Christmas. An 
award-winning member of this magazine's 
staff, Mrs. Christmas died in 1971. 
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SHARE FOR SALE: One share in ROANOKE ISLAND (Cyane— 
‘Virginia Dare, by Never Say Die). Call (301) 447-6287 or write 
Box 317, Emmitsburg, Md. 21727. 


Horses, Ponies For Sale _ 

6-YEAR-OLD BROODMARE: In foal to a winning son of Warfare. 
Far-A-Way Farm, Readington, N. J. (201) 782-6162. 

LOVABLE SAM: 3-year-old bay T. B. gelding. Ready to return to 
racetrack. Been galloping since August 10. Sound, gentle, lova¬ 
ble. Could make lady’s or child’s hunter. (301) 867-4481. 

REASONABLY PRICED: Quality horses and ponies. (301) 778- 
4526. 


BEAUT. BLACK GELD.: 16.3 h., 8 yrs., talented dressage, 
athletic jumper, hunter. Perfect legs, guar, sound. Doing Pony 
Club B level right now. Loved and trained by young girl going 
away to college. $5,000. (703) 938-1269. 

2 YOUNG T.B. BROODMARES: Lonissa (Decathlon— 
‘Principessa); Voodoo Maid (Hard Rock Man—Sweet Voo¬ 
doo). Barren. Priced to sell. (301) 795-3438. 


Trailers, Vans 

HARTMAN AND COTNER HORSE TRAILERS: Immediate deliv¬ 
ery. Trade-ins accepted. Special discount to horsemen. W. I. 
Patterson, P. 0. Box 639, Bowie, Md. (301) 262-8881. 

HORSE TRAILERS: Complete trailer repair service — sandblast¬ 
ing, painting, running gear, wiring. Trailer hitches installed. 
Perone Performance Products Co., 9571 Washington Blvd., 
Laurel, Md. (301) 498-7270 or 792-7577. 


HARTMAN TRAILERS: Sale, Service, Hitches Installed. In stock 
for immediate delivery. TROY’S INC., Cockeysville, Md. (301) 
666-2060. 


HARTMAN TRAILERS: Hartman’s First Distributor: Roland E. 
Scarff Trailer Sales, 420 Moores Mill Rd., Bel Air, Md. (301) 
838-8321, 879-1316; or 667-0649. 


Real Estate _ 

HERE IS THE OPPORTUNITY: To obtain one of Maryland’s finest 
small breeding farms. Nearly 50 acres, good fences, large barn 
with 25 box stalls and ample storage for feed, hay and straw. 
Excellent pasture, water In each field. Two large run-ins, six free 
feeders, running stream. Comfortable living quarters. Good 
access roads. Convenient to all mid-Atlantic tracks. Excellent for 
family operation. The Maryland Breeders Fund Is one of the 
nation’s best. For information contact Retry Real Estate, Inc., 
Rising Sun, Md. 21911. (301) 658-6691 or Mr. Snyder, agent, 
(301) 658-6835. 


WATERFRONT HORSE FARM, EASTERN SHORE, MD.: Beauti¬ 
ful Maryland stud farm, 1703 manor house, Williamsburg 
home, 5 tenant houses, barns with 58 box stalls, training track, 
% mile of waterfront, 302 acres. Borchardt Realty, 7100 Balti¬ 
more Blvd., College Park, Md. 20740. Phone: (301) 772-3691, 
772-2154, 825-1033. 


HOWARD COUNTY HUNT AREA: 8-acre horse farm plus beauti¬ 
ful brick and stone rancher with 4 bedrooms, Vh baths, 2 
fireplaces. Five box stall barn, fenced pasture for your horses, 
plus pond for fishing or swimming. Call Elaine Pipher (301) 
795-0687 HORSE FARM FOR FUN AND PROFIT: 25 acres In 
northern Carroll county, convenient to tracks In Maryland and 
Pa. Large frame farm house which could have private quarters 
for help. Bank barn plus 30 x 50 barn with 7 box stalls. Barbara 
R. Collins (301) 374-9715. JOHN D. MEYER REAL ESTATE, 101 
N. Center St., Westminster, Md. (301) 848-1777 or 876-1666. 

HISTORIC HOUSE: In beautiful Worthington Valley. 10 acres, 
6-stall barn, 3-car garage w/3 b.r. apt. above. 1-acre pond. 
$250,000. Replyto Drawer 100, The Maryland Horse, P. 0. Box 
4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 


Boarding, Training Facilities 

HORSES BOARDED: All board fencing, running water and good 
pasture, 12x12 stalls and good care. Reasonable. Lonely Acres 
Farm, Gleneig, Md. (301) 489-4282. 

SKILLED HANDLING & EXCELLENT CARE: Offered by Ann & 
Nicholas Hartung. Thoroughbred breaking & related activities 
including Sales Preparation. Schooling & boarding for Hunters 
& Ponies, Lay-ups. (301) 371-6670 or Equine Services, Box 
427, Burkittsville, Md. 21718. 
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WE BREAK, TRAIN, LEG-UP AND BOARD HORSES; Indoor 
training track. Call Bobby Mitchell, trainer. Turf Valley Farm, 
Ellicott City, Md. 21043. (301) 465-9226. 

THE COUNTRYSIDE STABLES: Prime location adjacent to 
Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club. Vk miles to Cool Meadows. Large 
box stalls, lush pasture, schooling fences. Rates within reason. 
Call Rose evenings (301) 557-7653. 


Miscellaneous 


EQUINE DENTIST: Serving the Mid-Atlantic area. Prompt, pro¬ 
fessional service. MICHAEL J. DOUGHERTY (215) 696-2191. 

HORSE MANURE REMOVAL: Prompt, regular pickup. Year- 
round service. Frezzo Bros., Box 44, Avondale, Pa. 19311. 
(215) 268-8258. 


WHOLESALE HAY & STRAW, ALFALFA CUBES & PELLETS, 
BAGGED WOOD SHAVINGS: Top quality, all kinds, delivered by 
truck or rail. Call James Desmond Co., P. 0. Box 666, Spring 
Lake, N. J. (201) 449-1888. 

FENCING INSTALLED AND FENCING MATERIALS for sale. Post 
and rail and locust. Clear View Farm, West Friendship, Md. 
(301) 489-4376 or 774-7540. 


JUMPS, SHOW AND PRACTICE: Free 1976 brochure. HEAD 
HORSE JUMPS, 334A Foreston Rd., Parkton, Md. 21120. 
Phone (301) 239-7973. 


HORSE & ANIMAL LOVERS: Fine collection of costume jewelry, 
gifts, signed prints, stationery, etc. Portfolio $2, credited first 
order. Country Cuzzin’sStuff, Box267H, Newport, N.Y. 13416. 

FARRIER: Professional services for farm. Also licensed for 
Maryland race tracks. Bob Burns (301) 997-0988. 


SECRETARIAT: Print by Leroy Neiman. Signed and numbered. 
$1,500. (301) 546-1770. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Conformation portraits, farm scenics, action 
pictures — everything for the horseman. Jack Dewell (301) 
465-5933. 


For Rent 


HORSE TRAILERS: For rent by the day, week, or month. Perone 
Performance Products Co., 9571 Washington Blvd., Laurel 
Md. (301) 498-7270 or 792-7577. 


Pedigrees _ 

CATALOGUE STYLE PEDIGREES AND STALLION REPORTS: 

Quick service. Must have correct name, year of birth. Maryland 
Sales Agency, Monkton, Md. 21111. (301) 771-4478. 


Help Wanted, Available _ 

SECRETARY FOR HORSE FARM: Must have some knowledge of 
Thoroughbreds, typing. 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Good working condi¬ 
tions. Pay commensurate with ability. Reply to Drawer 99, The 
Maryland Horse, P.O. Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 

WANT MANAGER-FOREMAN; For Thoroughbred breeding 
farm. Must be knowledgeable and experienced in farm and 
stable management, care of stallions, broodmares and foaling 
for Maryland breeding operation. Pleasant living accommoda¬ 
tions on farm. Call or send complete resume and references to 
Dickey Farm, 13850 Forsythe Rd., Sykesville, Md. 21784. (301) 
489-7148. 


SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED TRAINER: At Keystone. Can ac¬ 
cept 2 or 3 horses. Flat rate covers vet, shipping, blacksmith, 
etc. No other charges. Call (215) 638-9527. 


Horse Owner And Breeder 
Retiring 

Se/Z/ng Entire Stable 

Will be sold privately 
or at auction at Timonium 

(Yearling Sale, 0ct.1) 

Hip #73 Yearling colt, by Tequillo 


(Mixed Sale, Oct. 27, 28, 29) 

Weanling colt, by Bold Ambition 
Mare — Queen Lask, by ‘Vimy Ridge. 
A proven producer each year (in foal). 

May be seen at William Quinn Stables 
or Mrs. William Holland’s Stable 
in Warrenton, Virginia 

Telephone: (202) 723-2606 or (202) 638-0958 
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The Inside Story 
on 

Imperatore Horse Uans 

Superb interiors.. .thoughtful, durable, sanitary, waterproof, 
easy to maintain, unusually attractive! Additional reasons why 
Imperatore Horse Vans are the hallmark of private horse 
transportation... reasons why they are a wise investment 
not an expense! 



STALLS 

Large, adjustable and removable in 
seconds. 

VVALLS 

4' high lined with tempered steel 
rubber-covered fiberboard. water¬ 
proof paneled upper area. 

KICK WALL 

Durable rubber covered. 

FLOORING 

Safe, non-slip, waterproof skid rid 
rubber with very low wheel pockets. 


CEILING 

Flush and fully Insulated. 

PEAK 

Spacious—convenient for storage of 
equipment, tack, or for sleeping 
quarters. Equipped with domelight. 

TAIL BARS 

Safety tail bars 3" away from wall. 

FINISH 

Luxurious natural birch-like Interior. 


Call Frank for all the 
facts! 

famous for service 



V^ank IMPERATORE, iny 


12-14 Archer St. 
Canonsburg, Pa. 15317 
Phone: (412) 745-2500 
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Editorial 


Can Newtie Pull A Kissinger? 

that he was responding to requests from within the industry J 

moned'llf'^'^^'' I" ' Maryland Racing Commission, sum- 

SeptembL'l!!”^" industry to a meeHng in the commission offices on 

Purpose of the meeting was to have the tracks, horsemen and breeders 
aJ h? ^ legislation for the 1977 session of the General 

not ntnd' .oTaft f commission cid 

not intend to draft legislation or even to take an official position on proposals 

cot enc7wira7,h''’“'“^"' 

conference with all three groups stating their recommendations. 

productive, although nothing was 
firmly decjded on. Binding decisions are hoped for at a second meeSfThe 
groups. That meeting is set for September 28 at Bowie. 

In reporting on the meeting held before the commission, I want to set the 

ach beS do;" ’’T:-J”" ‘""x O" 

each betting dollar as stated in the'Baltimore Sun of September 15. 

on president Frank A. Bonsai, Jr., did recommend was that the tax 

present tak'eoTl^S ne" ^ ^ increased. He clearly stated that the 

The MHBA's Board o^? T t>e retained, 

e MHBA s Board of Directors is on record as opposing any increase in take on 

any pool other than exotics, and on that point we relin Z 

/Snowden Carter 
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The Maryland Horse^ 


Substantiating 
Snowden Carter's editoriai 
in the iast issue of THE MARYLAND HORSE 
we again proudly present RESTLESS NATIVE 



Restless Native, 1960, Native Dancer—Next Move, by Bull Lea 


Just consider what he's done! 

Bred to only one stakes mare. Restless Native has sired 

from average mares 

the ail time winningest racemare in Maryland's history, 
plus a host of other top stakes horses. 


MARE 

Eveleen (winner of $14,517). 

Avie (winner of $7,560). 

Rosy Prospect (unraced). 

Silver Abbey (winner of $7,480). 

Step Over (winner of $3,000). 

Miss Cloudy (stakes-placed winner $56,077) . 

Quadray (unraced). 

Aero Wave (non-winner) . 

Eager Enn (unraced) . 

Fascinating (non-winner) . 


RESULTS 

TWIXT ($619,141) 

JOLLY JOHU (over $291,000) 

PEACE CORPS ($247,511) 

SILVER DOCTOR (over $198,000) 

ON YOUR TOES ($140,956) 

MOVING CLOUD (over $77,000) 

REST THE QUADRANT (over $53,000) 
Native Wave (over $117,000) 

Eager Native ($54,176) 

Morning Mercury (over $26,000) 


Think about it! 

You could be missing the best bet of a lifetime right here! 
We are now taking reservations for the 1977 season 

Also Standing: Dundee Marmalade/Elephant Walk/North Sea/Tinajero 



Owner Manager 

(301) 833-3737 





















Double Jay—Noble Nurse, by Count Fleet 

Sire of 9 stakes winners and 10 stakes-placed winners. 88 per 
cent of his foals are starters ($21,522 average earnings per 
runner) and 82 per cent are winners. His runners have earned 
over $3 million. 

$1,500 live foal Property of a Syndicate 


Warwick, Cecil Couniy, Maryland 21912 • Phone: (301) 755-6877. 


Lramm 

C. Marshall Glass 






Bold Ruler—*Favoredica II, by Embrujo 

Sire of five 2-year-old winners — Boldren ($8,670), Bold Slam 
($7,800), Favorite Rebel ($6,902), Grass is Greener and Favo¬ 
rite Isle. In addition, five more 2-year-olds have placed. Win¬ 
ners from his first crop (3-year-olds of 1976) include Favorite 
Wheys ($20,829), Jack Spry ($15,227), Favorite Penny 
($14,915), Bold Leo ($14,630). 

$3,500 live foal Property of a Syndicate 
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